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10 June 2024 — My dad, Bartholomew, tape recorded his father and mother in the early 
1960s. He later transcribed and translated the stories that follow in this account. My dad, a 
physician, initially practiced internal medicine and later psychiatry. He interspersed medical 
information into the account. After additional work on the family genealogy, I have made 
some minor changes to names, added pictures back into this account, and added footnotes on 
additional information found in civil and church records. The Clemente and Artale 
genealogies are on Ancestry.com and on Family Search. Bartholomew Clemente’s unique 
identifier on Family Search is LY39-6VM. ~ Rebecca Clemente 


Baldassare Clemente (1880-1967) 


My father gave this history of himself and the family, covering his early 
childhood experiences in Sicily and touching on those people who influenced 
his life. As with any biography, this one contains autobiographical material 
which came in the form of storytelling. The following account is a measure of 
some chronology, but these accounts were never given in this order. The stories 
emerged usually after supper. My father told these stories from memory and he 
was appreciated by the extended family for these stories and his personal 
philosophy of life. Although my father lived most of his life in the United 
States, he carried the title of Mastro (Master) with his friends. He was at the 
epicenter of the family and held a patriarchal position. We as children were 
aware of this power center and that he was respected by his brothers and 
friends. 

My father did not attend school. He was not able to read or write until 
much later in life. When he was forty years old my mother, Anna Artale, taught 
him to read. With only a first-grade education she taught him to read Italian 
during a six weeks' illness he had with a self-limiting arthritis. This resulted in 
his becoming a serious reader of newspapers, novels, and the Bible. 


Our family came from Castelvetrano providence of Trapani. 
Castelvetrano is in the southwest area of Sicily, north of a site, Selinunte, 
containing the ruins of an ancient Greek temple (Vestal virgins had lived at the 
temple.). Selinunte took its name from the selinus (wild celery). Carthage of 
North Africa destroyed Selinunte. Selinunte was a city made up of many 
families and it was the center of activity. When one became aged, they were 
sent to Castelvetrano (area of the old). Which was a small village nearby. (The 
buildings and five temples were built of limestone stone from a nearby quarry.). 

Often when tilling the soil, farmers found ancient artifacts which they 
kept or sold to dealers even though it was illegal to do so. My father 
remembers plowing in a plateau of San Martu when plowing. The blade cut the 
ground about two feet deep and hit a stone. While taking the large stone out it 
occurred to him that he might find a grave. As the stone was lifted out of the 
way he found vases, the remains of a person, and other burial objects. He 
attempted to recover them. But once the object came in contact with the air, 
they became brittle, fragile, and they broke apart. However, the bones were 
intact. “We decided to rebury the body (bones) not too deep in the earth!” At 
another time he recounted that he found graves with slabs around the remains, 
like a box, and the human remains had nails on their fingers. My father was not 


afraid to open these graves. 


My grandfather, Gaspare, was born on the 15th of April 1844, in 
Castelvetrano. He was the son of Baldassare Clemente (born around 1814) who 
was an agricultural broker, a Master! (mastro) in the agricultural guild and was 
well off and prosperous. This title of Master did not legally descend to 
Gaspare, because of a tragedy. 

Wheat was stored in silos dug into the ground. When an owner of grain 
wanted to sell his wheat, he asked Gaspare's father, Baldassare, to come and 
measure the amount of wheat that was stored. The silos were opened to allow 
ventilation before workers could go down and bring up the grain. Nitrous 
oxide, a poisonous and dangerous gas, formed in underground silos. No one 
should go down until it was adequately aired out. On this particular day, the 
owners hired my great grandfather. He took along Gaspare and two young 
boys, who were about 16 years old. The boys had not believed Gaspare when 
he told them they should wait before descending into the silo. When they saw 
that no one was tending the silos they snuck down one of them. 

When Gaspare realized they were gone he began to search for them. He 
could not find them anywhere else on the property, so he went to the silos. 
When he finally found them, they were limp and lifeless. In his attempt to 
rescue them he was exposed to some of the nitrous oxide and he suffered some 
pulmonary and psychological damage. He was so profoundly affected by this 
experience that he told his parents that he would never be an agricultural 
broker. So, at the age of nineteen Gaspare became a farmer’. 


One of the early stories told by my father had to do with the tax put on 
goods, such as bread and wine, brought from the countryside into town. This 
incident occurred in the time of the Bourbon Kings who lived in Naples and 
who held dominion over the two Sicilies. The people were oppressed. The city 
population hated the tariff on their food. There was no recourse for citizens, 
since civil liberties were not part of the cultural fabric or the legal culture. 

In Castelvetrano, folks farmed in the immediate countryside and then 


1 (On Baldassare’s civil records (1814-1876), he is listed in several ways. He is listed as a trafficante on his son's 
birth record meaning a dealer, or barterer. On his marriage and death records, he is listed as a crivellatore: 
sieve-maker. Baldassare’s father, Gaspare (1761-1843), is listed as a mastro crivellatore: master sieve-maker 
on his death record) 

2 On his marriage record to Agostina he is listed as a villico: peasant villager. On his marriage record to Paola 
he is listed as a contadino: peasant sharecropper. On his death record he is listed as a trafficante: dealer, 
barterer. 


came home at night. The gates leading into town were guarded. Many of the 
guards were fine but some tried to take advantage of their position. For 
example, women were often molested in the guise of looking under their 
dresses for bread and other goods. Anger would result and some guards were 
killed by these women's husbands. 

My grandfather, as a young man, was independent and seemed sure of 
himself. On one occasion, Gaspare came to the gate carrying a couple of loaves 
of bread and a flask of wine. He was on his horse. The horse was very 
sensitive to the presence of strangers but not to family members. If any stranger 
took the reins the horse would rear up in the air and try to hoof the person. 

As Gaspare approached the guard demanded, “What do you have to 
declare?” 

Gaspare replied, “Nothing.” 

“What do you mean nothing? You must have something in your bags.” 

“Nothing.” 

The guard replied, “I'm going to look.” 

“No, just take my word for it. You will not look.” 

“We don't take anybody's word for it.” 

“Well, I don't want anybody calling me a liar.” 

In fact, he did have the wine and bread; and because he was returning 
from pruning fruit trees, he had a pruning hatchet on the saddle. (A pruning 
hatchet is razor sharp with one end vertical and the other side horizontal to the 
handle.). 

The guard reached for the reins. In that same moment Gaspare reached 
back and got his hatchet with his right hand and yelled to the guard, “Don't 
touch the horse. He'll rear!” 

But the guard said, “Go to hell, you son-of-a-bitch! I'll do what I want!” 
And he reached for the reins. The horse sensed the guard and started to rear. 

At the same time Gaspare brought the hatchet down. At that moment, the guard 
saw the hatchet coming down and the horse rearing and he knew he had to pull 
away. (If the horse had not reared and the guard had not pulled away, Gaspare 
would have seriously hurt the guard.) The hatchet nicked the guard's nose. As 
the guard fell to the ground, he ran his hand over his nose and cried, “I'm killed! 
I'm killed!” Without hesitating, Gaspare galloped off and never used that gate 
again. 

On another occasion, Gaspare came to the city gate with half a loaf of 
bread and half a flask of wine. Again, he was asked, “What do you have?” 

Gaspare said, “I have a half of a flask of wine and a half loaf of bread for 
personal use.” 


“You have to pay a tariff.” 

Gaspare angrily said, “I am not going to pay a tariff! That's ridiculous 
and if you want to level a tariff on something, level it on loaves that are going 
to be sold. I'm not going to sell this.” 

“You have to pay a tariff.” 

Gaspare said, “Just wait a minute.” He was still on the outside of the 
town, so he took the flask of wine, emptied it on the ground, and then put the 
empty flask in the saddlebags. Then he took the half loaf of bread and gave it 
to the horse to eat. 

The guard says, “You son-of-a-bitch! You're not supposed to do that!” 

“Am I in town or not?” challenged Gaspare. 

“No, you're not.” 

“Well, it's my business what I do with my wine and bread. Now what are 
you going to tax?” 

The guard is now beside himself and mumbles to himself and says, “Get 
out of here! Get the hell out of here!” 

As he turns to leave Gaspare replies, “We're poor and they make us 
poorer.” 


Gaspare didn't completely give up on being an : 
agricultural broker. He was able to negotiate with : 
an olive merchant, Carmelo LaBruzzo, in Palermo 
who salted olives rather than pressing the olives for 
oil. (Actually, the olives were not salted but pickled 
with sodium hydroxide brine. This did not shrink 
the olives but left them nice and plump.) Fora 
couple of months during the year, Gaspare worked 
for them. 

Once the olive fruit showed promise that it 
was not diseased, he would go to the farmers in the Giuie DAn Hache 
area to put money down toward the purchase of their __ wife, 1933 
olives. Sometime in August, the buyers came to the 
area and would put bids on the fruit and invariably my grandfather had the 
olives he wanted locked up. 

Mr. LaBruzzo was an older man and when he came, he would give his 
money to Gaspare and say, “You hold the money. They may rob me and I'm an 
old man. I can't protect myself. But you are young and strong. No one will 
bother you.” 

Then, Gaspare would say, “Well, don't you think I'll steal it from you?” 


“Never, you are too honest.” 
And he was. He was a very honest man. 


The rest of the year he tended to his own lands. The family had property 
at Porto Sarvo (Gate of Salvation). The story goes that when the Christians 
were fighting the Saracens, a vision of the Virgin Mary appeared, and the 
Christians won the battle. The other place was called Cannolotto* and then 
some fields of the latifondo were rented. Latifondo were farms owned by 
absent English landlords. As a matter of fact, the largest wine industry in 
Castelvetrano was English called La Principessa, (The Princess). 

As a matter of fact, on my mother's side, her grandfather, Filippo Sacco, 
was overseer for the Count Saporito and they would rent lands to farmers and 
receive a percentage of the produce. Filippo Sacco did well financially. The 
Clemente and Sacco families, during the early 19th century, were enterprising 
and prosperous families. 


Gaspare Clemente married his first wife, 
Agostina Catanzaro. The earliest history I have on the ~ 
Catanzaro family goes back to about 1810 and this 
happened to a member of the Catanzaro family>. A 
friend met him in town and during their conversation, 
urged him to play a certain lottery number which had 
appeared to him in a dream. He was unbelieving. The 
friend said, ““Why not play it yourself? I don't have 
the money but if you have a little money, you might do 
it.” So, he did and put the money on the number. He 
won! 


Agostina Catanzaro 


eee 


My father said that he had to hire six to eight 
mules to carry the gold. With this money, the family started a candy business 
and they made torrones (nugget candies). They also bought land and farmed. 
Agostina (born March 9, 1852) came from a wealthy family. She 
brought a dowry of land to the marriage. My father Baldassare was the first 
born and he has some recollection of his mother.® She had a second boy, 


3 Maybe Porte della Salvezza near Palermo 

4 Perhaps Vallone Canalotto 

> The Catanzaro side can be traced back to 1779 to a Tomaso Bernardo Catanzaro, who was a foundling, at 

some point, he changed his surname to Catanzaro. His foundling surname was Incerto, meaning uncertain 

parents. 

5 Actually, in the civil birth records, Agostina and Gaspare’s first child was a girl, Angela, born 1878 and died 


Antonino (who died at 19 months), in 1882. She became ill from the birth of 
Antonino and died from puerperal fever.’ She was only thirty years old. 
Baldassare remembers before his mother's death that she admonished him for 
going after a chicken and stretching its neck. She told him that he should not do 
that. He also remembers his father, Gaspare, holding Antonino in his arms and 
crying while Agostina lay in state on the bed. 

A short time after the funeral, Baldassare was taken along with his 
brother, Antonino, to their paternal grandmother.® Antonino had to be breast 
fed by a wet nurse and she was paid by the month. 

Baldassare was not happy to be with his grandmother. He wanted to be 
with his father, so he ran away. After Baldassare was found, Gaspare arranged 
to have a family a to take care of the children. There was one sister who 
had two children and a single sister by the 
name of Paola Valenti. Paola tended the 
children with her sister's children, Giovanni 
and Antonina; they were able to play together. 
Baldassare became very attached to Paola, so 
much so that Gaspare married her in 1883.? 
Gaspare and Paola had five children: 
Vincenza, Giovanina (died of tuberculosis!°), 
Francesco, Antonino, and Salvatore. 


After Agostina died, there was a move 
on the part of the Catanzaro family to take 
back the parcel of land at the Canolotto that 
was the dowry Agostina brought to the 
marriage. Her family was unsuccessful 


Seated L-R Paola Valenti, Gaspare 


Clemente 

Second row L-R Giovanina, Francesco, | because the mother’s property and personal 
Vincenza : 

Third row L-R Salvatore, Antonino belongings went to the son. Had my father, 
Taken 1906-1907 Baldassare, not been male then the law would 


allow the dowry to return to the woman's 
family. With the dowry land Gaspare planted vines and with the income, built a 
two-room house in the country and lived there. 


1879). 

7 Agostina was born 9 March 1852 and died 8 February 1883. Antonino was born 7 February 1883 and died 24 
July 1884. 

8 Vincenza Vasile, 1809-1896 

° Actually 11 February 1884. Gaspare was forty and Paola was twenty-seven. 

10 She was born 1 October 1889 and died 22 July 1891 


One of the strange things about this tussle over the lands involved access 
to the right of way. Gaspare had to walk through the land of Tommaso 
Catanzaro to get to the dowry land. Believing he had had no easement he was 
careful about what he brought with him, which resulted in his carrying 
everything on his shoulders. After Gaspare's death, Baldassare became angry 
when he found out that there was an eight-foot-wide easement. The lawyer 
discouraged Baldassare from pressing the issue. Contrary to the lawyer's 
advice, Baldassare took a wagon over the easement and no one in the Catanzaro 
family stopped him. Uncle Tommaso had no children and perhaps he lived 
with the guilt of the wrong or perhaps remembering his beloved sister, 
Agostina, he left land, three houses, and money on his death to his nephew, 
Baldassare. This was a curious twist of fate. 


My father, Baldassare, was attached to his father and would mimic him. 
One day when my father was 5 or 6 years old his father left him alone at the 
Canolotto. In a short time, he became quite bored and he looked for something 
to do. 

There was a path from the house to the well. It was about five feet wide 
and quite hard. Baldassare proceeded to make holes in the path and put in the 
powder he had found at a nearby stone quarry. The men were blasting the stone 
to make lime. He had observed how they drilled the holes and put the powder 
in them and then lit them from a distance. 

He connected each of the powder filled holes with a fuse and lit them. 
The explosion broke the ground into large chunks. Realizing the gravity of 
what he had done he knew that his father would be after him. He decided to 
hide in the trees. At dusk, his father came and called him to get the horses 
water to drink. When Baldassare didn't come, Gaspare took the mule to let it 
drink at the well. By this time, it was very dark, and he was unable to see the 
path. He stumbled over the large chunks of dirt, fell and it was 
incomprehensible to him as to what happened. This path was always clean and 
swept and again he called out, “Badassano” (This is an endearing shortening of 
the formal Baldassare and also the Sicilian way of addressing). But Baldassare 
did not respond. Gaspare decided to look around. He realized that he smelled 
explosive powder. Then slowly the realization that the path was torn apart sunk 
in. Gaspare called out, “You better come, and I'll take care of you!” Then he 
realized it was a child's prank and that perhaps Baldassare desired to be like the 
lime makers. He called out loudly, “Come, I will not hurt you. I just wanted to 
know what happened.” Baldassare feared being spanked and he did not come 
when he heard his father call. Soon nature assisted, he became hungry and 


came to the house. He told his father about the lime makers and how he found 
where they hid the explosive powder. His father did not spank him. As a 
matter of fact, my father recalled, “My mother, Paola, came and begged that I 
not be spanked.” (My father recalled that this was the woman who died in his 
wife's arms [in 1933].) 

In his early years, and like many young children, my father took things 
quite literally. Baldassare had heard that some farmers were planting bread. He 
was quite intrigued with this notion, so he plowed the path that led from the 
road to the country house with a hoe and planted bits of bread. Again, his 
father was on the path to the house when he noticed that the path was torn up. 
He could not imagine what had occurred. He came into the house and asked 
Baldassare what he had done. Baldassare told him of his planting. He felt his 
father should be proud of him since he planted bread. His father laughed and 
was amused because his son had actually used bread. He told him that wheat 
seeds were planted, and the grain later would be ground to make flour, which 
would be made into bread. Although Baldassare had actually thought bread 
was planted his father praised him for his ingenuity. 


An uncle of Gaspare had a decent voice and loved to sing. He was given 
the nickname cardiddu (finch), a bird like a canary. Over time this designation 
was used for the entire family so much so that people referred to the Cardiddu 
family. Many were not aware that the family surname was Clemente. My 
father detested this and would not give directions to people looking for Gaspere 
Cardiddu. He would become indignant and complain to his father. Because 
Gaspare and his son, Baldassare, were very close he would listen but would not 
argue with him over this. 


Vincenza Vasile'' Clemente was Gaspare's mother. This story took place 
after the death of Gaspare's father, Baldassare Clemente. Vincenza was left a 
widow but apparently left in a good financial situation. She had two other 
children'*, Giovanina who married Bernardo Catanzaro and another son named 
Antonino. Antonino had suffered from polio and was maintained by his 
mother. She was devoted to him so much that she literally spent a great amount 
of money hoping to find a cure for him. 

Gaspare developed a form of rheumatism and was unable to work. (It 
must have been a form of rheumatic fever from which he did recover.) Because 


1 Her surname has also been indicated as Basile in some civil records. 
? They had six children, not all lived to adulthood. 


of his illness, he was financially strapped with few food reserves and little 
money. He was literally bedridden. Knowing that his mother was able to help, 
he asked her to come and visit. Baldassare remembers her coming to the house 
in a beautiful black dress, hat, and wearing gloves. She was a signora. She 
didn't do common work. Gaspare pleaded for her help to at least give him some 
staples like oil, grain, beans, and pasta. She refused him and said she could not 
help him because she needed her funds for his brother who was taken to the 
clinic. 

“T can't give you anything!” she said. 

Gaspare could hardly believe this and was deeply hurt. She walked out. 

However, the situation was desperate. They were almost destitute. A 
day later a friend came by and during the visit said, “I understand that you are 
sick and unable to work.” 

Gaspare responded, “Yes, that's my fate and even my mother has turned 
her back on me.” 

His friend asked, ““What do you need?” 

“Well, I need grain, oil, and all that is important to stay alive. Then I will 
need seed to plant when I am well.” 

His friend replied, “You can have anything you want.” 

Gaspare did heal and he returned to work and improved physically and 
financially. 

After a few years, his mother had gone through most of her money 
looking for a cure. She was near destitution. She went to see her son, Gaspare. 

“IT am going to need help” and she wanted some provisions. 

He looked at her and said, “You know by all rights, I should not give you 
anything. When I was down and out, you had it to give but you turned your 
back on me. But I am not like you and I will never stoop to be like you. Send 
your man over with your wagon and you can have what you need. You don't 
have to return it. Now, will you please leave and get out.” 

Gaspare had hoped that he had given his mother a good lesson in what 
charity is. This was done to convey that love is given with no conditions and no 
malice, a sense that humans have dignity, and they are worthwhile, especially 
one's own flesh and blood. Gaspare left an indelible memory of the worth of 
human dignity. This was a gift to Baldassare of how one deals with people. 

Baldassare always told this story with feeling and tears streaming from 
his eyes. He often remarked, “You're not a mother or father unless you do 
something. If you think you are going to be a mother or father just because you 
exist, that is ridiculous.” One must really produce and that was what we have 
learned as members of our family. 


So Gaspare, in a sense, said “look, you don't deserve anything from me. I 
don't owe you anything. But I am not like you and I'm not going to become like 
you. I'm going to be who I am and I'm going to give you what you need.” My 
father, Baldassare, lived by this rule—the rule of charity, love, and affection for 
his fellowman. 


Fruit trees were abundant, especially oranges, lemons, almonds, cherries, 
apricots, apples, peaches, and the very important olive. These trees were 
fruitful since grafting was done to obtain this desired harvest. Baldassare was 
proud to say that the majority of their trees were grafted by him. He made a 
special attempt to search out the agricultural professors who taught farmers 
special methods. He would listen and absorb their lectures and demonstrations 
and then graft trees on the family land. These trees would bear fruit for years. 
He was enterprising and motivated to improve. He had a love of life and 
especially of his father, Gaspare. Gaspare was most pleased with his son and 
eventually the larger family. My father said, “I was never without my father. 
From the time I was born and until the time of my mother's death, I was never 
out of my father's sight.” Gaspare took him everywhere. Paola, his stepmother, 
was unable to keep him at home so his father had to take him to the farm. 

As time passed, the family grew, and other children became a 
responsibility. Vincenza and Giovanina were kept at home with their mother 
who trained them with household chores. Girls were taught to clean house, 
cook, bake bread, and were taught to sew and do fancy needlework. As they 
got older, they would help with partial bathing of the men. (The men stripped 
to their waist and the women washed their backs. The men washed piecemeal 
after that.). 

The boys were taught a trade with a Master and the others followed in 
their father's occupation. All the boys except Salvatore (He became a barber.) 
were taught to farm. 


Gaspare went to the barber every other day for a shave and hair trim. 
The barber was paid monthly. 


When Baldassare reached the age of 14, his father said, “You are a full- 
grown man, and you know how to do what has to be done. You have mastered 
the skills so now take care of your inherited property from your mother.” So, 
Baldassare began to farm his land. He worked year around. Then a bit later, 
together with a friend, they bought a carretto (wagon) and bought some decent 
horses. Baldassare loved his mare and the mare was gentle, obedient and when 
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on the road to another city, she seemed to know what to do. When various 
fruits ripened, his friend and he would load a wagon and go to another town and 
sell them. They did this for several weeks during the season of fruit ripening. 


When Baldassare was 14 years old, the story of the wheelbarrow 
occurred. Near their house in the country, men had been digging up rocks and 
then they would use them to surface the road. Nearby, Gaspare was building an 
animal stable. At the end of the workday, the workers left their tools at 
Gaspare's house. It was on this evening that Baldassare used the workers' 
wheelbarrow to haul stones to the construction of the stable. As he was coming 
with the stone, Baldassare tripped and fell into a 25-foot-deep hole. He hit his 
head and was knocked out. Gaspare yelled, ““Badassano (Baldassare) porta la 
pietra” “bring the stone.” After no response, he realized something had 
happened. He went to the road and found his son full of blood and at the 
bottom of the hole. He pulled him out, cleaned his head with wine and then 
took some ashes and covered the wound with a handkerchief. My father 
showed the scar on his head as proof of the incident. 


Shepherds were always looking for grass to graze their sheep and if they 
asked permission, most landowners would let the sheep graze and it was 
allowed by law. However, some shepherds mixed goats among the sheep and 
they were unwanted by landowners. Goats, if hungry, would eat the bark off of 
the trees in the orchards. In the orchards under the trees they also raised wheat, 
grass, clover and if mostly grass, it was permissible to let the sheep graze and 
clean the area. But, with goats, eating bark would ruin a piece of property. 

One day, this shepherd decided to run his flock up on the property 
without permission and Gaspare told him to take his sheep off. The shepherd 
picked up a stone and threatened him. It was well known that shepherds were 
excellent marksmen with stones. Gaspare knew that if he ran for cover, that he 
would most likely get hit in the back of his head and that this would kill him. 
Gaspare was in a quandary as to what he could do. He had no weapon. 

While the shepherd was bringing the sheep to the property, Gaspare’s 
ten-year-old son, Francesco, saw what was going on. He was small and could 
easily hide behind a cabbage plant. (Cabbage plants in Sicily grow to a very 
large size.) He snuck into the house and loaded their rifle which had a six-foot 
barrel. He loaded it with powder and set the flint in the cocked position. He 
left the house unnoticed and got behind a cabbage plant. In his small boy voice, 
he said, “Drop the stone.” The shepherd started to laugh and Gaspare said, “He 
may only be 10 years old, but he is a sharpshooter. If you want to find out, 
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don't drop the stone because I am going to tell him to shoot you. Now, before I 
tell him to shoot, get those sheep off the property.” The shepherd left with his 
sheep. It was not a lie. 

Francesco was a good shot and would have fired on his father's 
command. My father relished this story, saying if Francesco had fired, the kick 
of the gun would have buried him into the ground. I am sure the shot would 
have sounded like a cannon. 


A similar happening occurred at another time. Gaspare's brother-in-law 
(Bernardo Catanzaro, brother of Agostina Catanzaro, married Gaspare's sister, 
Giovanina) came to visit him. Some shepherds had again brought their sheep 
and cows to let them feed among the grapevines. These shepherds carried 
crooks and used them as weapons to fight and protect themselves. Bernardo 
was in the habit of carrying a walking staff. Six of the shepherds had 
surrounded Bernardo to keep him at bay and restrain him from chasing them off 
the land. Baldassare, who was then only 10-11 years old, saw what was going 
on. He ran to warn Gaspare that Bernardo was trapped. Gaspare fearful that 
the shepherds would kill him, loaded his pistol and came out to where Bernardo 
was held captive. He cocked the gun and shouted to Bernardo, “Move! 

Move!” (allo, largo) and at that moment, the shepherds realized a gun was 
pointed at them. With this distraction, Bernardo fell down and at the same 
moment, hit one of them and they all took off. 

Years later, when Bernardo was about 50 years old, he was working on a 
crew repairing the highway and one of the shepherds he had hit, came from 
behind him and struck a blow. Bernardo got up and ran after him, but he was 
not able to catch him. Bernardo yelled at him and told him if he ever came by, 
he would kill him. Bernardo was a serious and tough person. 


Bernardo Catanzaro was studying for the priesthood. After a time, he 
realized that the Roman collar was not for him. He returned home to settle 
down. However, at this time, Sicily was invaded by Giuseppe Garibaldi 
marking the beginning of the unity of Italy. It was decided to conquer Sicily 
which was governed by the Bourbons. The Catanzaro family supported the 
monarchy. To avoid being conscripted, the family sent the eligible sons to 
Malta. During his self-imposed exile, Bernardo would periodically visit the 
family. 

On one occasion, he heard that his mother was ill and feared that she 
might die. He arranged to have a fisherman take him to a small port called 
Marinella. This fishing village is close to Selinunte (an ancient Greek town 
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now in ruins) and about 10 miles from Castelvetrano. At this time, the island 
was under the Piedmont rule, the King of Savoy recently conquered by 
Giuseppe Garibaldi. Once he arrived, he went straight to a monastery where he 
knew the priests. He had studied with these men and he felt safe and trusted 
them. 

“What are you doing here? You're on the list of draft dodgers and if they 
catch you, they will put you in the Army.” 

“Well,” he said, “I am not going to worry about that. What I need from 
you is a monk's garb.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I want to visit my mother’ and hear her confession.” 

They laughed. He put on the monk's clothes and went directly to his 
home. When he arrived, he placed the hood on his head to keep his face 
covered. When the door opened, he mumbled that he was the confessor. They 
let him in thinking that his mother had requested a confessor. 

He went to her room and sat down beside her bed, took her hand and 
said, “Angela Calcara, I am your confessor. You must make your peace with 
God” And, so she confessed. He then pulled the hood off his head and she 
immediately knew it was her son, Bernardo. She yelled at him and told him he 
was audacious to come home and hear her confession. 

“My own son heard my secrets. You are a terrible person!” 

“Oh, please, I've heard the sins you have committed, and I know you 
were not able to commit any sins of consequence.” She calmed down and was 
very happy to see him. They had a nice visit. She said good-bye to him 
because she did not want him captured. 

On his way out to return to Malta, he passed two carabinieri. They 
watched this monk pass them and one says to the other, “If I knew that 
Catanzaro was in town...this monk walks like him. But in a monk's garb?” 

In a thoughtful moment, the other carabinieri says, ““Why not? He would 
want to see his mother.” They turned back and hurried after him and 
confronted him. 

“Look, I came to see my mother. No one need know. The two of you are 
buddies, you don't have to reveal that I was here.” 

“Oh no,” says the first carabinieri. “We have to take you in.” 

With that, they proceeded to chain him and put him under arrest. The 
chain not only tied the wrist but also the ankles. 

“Put your arms out.” 
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Bernardo said, “Look, I'll go with you peacefully. Wouldn't it be a 
disgrace for you to put chains on a monk? People don't know who I am and all 
they will see is a monk walking in chains. It would be a disgrace to the 
church.” 

They agreed. “That's right. It would not look right.” They placed him 
between themselves and walked toward the jail. 

Bernardo was a tall man (six feet), powerfully built in his twenties. 
When they reached a very narrow street, they were walking shoulder to 
shoulder. With one powerful blow, he pushed the two against the house wall 
and he stunned them. He then ran swiftly down the narrow passage. He 
escaped by taking a farmer's horse that was in an open field and galloped to 
freedom. A posse was put together, but they were not successful. 

Later, the carabinieri found the horse in the pasture of a farmer. The 
police interrogated the farmer as to how the horse got to his pasture. “I have no 
idea. When I came out, there was the horse.” 

“Did you give anybody a horse?” 

“No, we don't have enough horses to give to anybody.” 

“You're lying.” 

“Why should I lie? What's going on?” 

The police said, “That's okay.” They did not confide in the farmer about 
Bernardo. 

What really happened was that Bernardo told the farmer who he was, and 
the farmer said, “Fine. Anyone who is in exile is good enough for us.” So, they 
supplied him with a fresh horse and left the stolen horse in the field. 

The farmer asked, “What if the police find the horse?” 

“Tell them the horse came by itself.” 

“Fine,” replied the farmer. 

And that was it. He had a fisherman sail him back to Malta that night. 


While in Malta, he lived by purchasing four goats and selling the milk. 
Once the Malta police picked him up on the shore, but he was let go when he 
told them he was avoiding being a soldier in Sicily. 


Evidently Bernardo made secret trips home on several occasions. Here is 
another story of Bernardo coming to see his mother, Angelina Calcara. His 


mother was in a terminal state because of her illness. Angelina and Bernardo's 
father, Antonino‘, a master in leather work (essentially, he made a variety of 


4 On his marriage and death records, he is listed as a crivellatore: sieve-maker. 
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leather goods, most likely a harness manufacturer) lived in a very large house 
with twelve rooms. The house was under surveillance by the carabinieri. Four 
men were stationed at the house. 

Again, Bernardo needed to disguise himself, so he went to the monastery 
and asked for monk's clothes. He dressed as a monk so he would get past the 
guards. An older monk went with Bernardo and when they arrived at the house, 
the older monk announced that he brought a confessor for Angelina Calcara. 
Once inside, the carabinieri wanted to be present in the room but Bernardo told 
them it was not proper for them to be there. Once in her room he removed the 
hood. She was elated to see her son again. She warned him to be careful or he 
would be arrested. When he left, he went to the home of a friend and then he 
hid out in the church. 

It so happened that there was a fair or festa at San Dominico. This feast 
took place in this large church and children of the sick usually went to this 
feast. It was the feast of the Three Kings, the Epiphany, on the 6th of January. 
This is a religious feast where children receive gifts. At the church door were 
stationed police and they asked all the young people who they were. Bernardo 
was already in church hiding in a confessional. It occurred to him that he 
needed to figure out how to get out. 

When the old monk was about to close the church, the monk asked if 
anyone was in church. Bernardo called the monk and asked to see the Superior 
of the Monastery but to close the church first. The Superior recognized 
Bernardo immediately. “How will I escape?” 

“Tonight, you will sleep with us and then we will dress you to escape.” 

As he worked his way out of the city he thought about his plight. He was 
tired of being in exile. 


The situation in Sicily changed politically. Bernardo knew that he did 
not want to be in exile the rest of his life. He heard that if one signed for the 
draft, all would be forgiven. He decided he would register for the army. 

Bernardo returned to register and the night before he was to register, the 
police picked him up. He told them his mother was Angelina Calcara. He told 
them he was 18 years old although they thought he was more like 22 years old. 
He had red hair and a full red beard. They took him into custody and when they 
were near the Mayor's office, he realized that they were taking him to jail. 
Being six feet tall and powerfully built, he pushed the police aside and ran 
away. The police took pursuit and warned him that they would shoot. 
Bernardo just ran faster. He came onto six people playing bocci ball and 
encouraged them to run with him. They all ran together until he came to a 
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house under construction where he hid inside while the others continued to run. 
Some of the bocci players were caught but he managed to elude the police. 

However, he was not able to leave the hiding place for some time. At 
about 9:30 PM from the second-floor window across the street, a woman 
responded to the request of a young man. He whistled and she came to the 
window telling him to return at 11:30 PM and she would give him biscuits. 
When the town clock chimed 11:15 PM, Bernardo came out and whistled under 
the window. The young lady lowered a basket with biscuits. Bernardo took the 
food and went back to his hiding place. At 11:30 PM, the boyfriend came, and 
he whistled from under the window. She asked, “What do you want?” She 
warned him that her father might come. He asked that the basket be lowered. 
“You are crazy! I don't have anything.” Suddenly she realized it was truly her 
lover. He requested that she put a rope down so he would climb up. The 
boyfriend took off his shoes to climb better. As he went up, Bernardo came out 
of hiding and took the shoes and left. Peppe, his friend, told him to take the 
shoes back but Bernardo refused. Later someone else took them back. 

Once he registered, he was taken to Palermo by wagon. Twenty-five 
wagons with six men to a wagon made their way to Palermo. They were 
escorted by carabinieri on horseback the entire way. There were two roads, one 
by Monte San Giuseppe and the Alcamo Road which was longer and better. It 
was that time of the year when the grapes were ripe on the vine. The men were 
hungry and wanted to stop and eat. They were forbidden to go into the 
vineyard, but they were nearly 150 strong so the carabinieri relented and let 
them go and eat grapes. Guards from the vineyard came and the police told 
them the government would pay. Once they arrived in Palermo, they left by 
ship for Naples and were taken to the barracks. They were asked if they wanted 
to be soldiers or go to jail. Everyone decided to be soldiers. Bernardo survived 
five years as a soldier. 

He served in the artillery and one of his other brothers served in the 
Engineer Corps. During his service, he was stationed in Venice and Milan. He 
literally was in the whole campaign of Italian unity. During one of the 
campaigns, he saw his brother, Filippo!*, across a river. It had been four years 
since he had seen him. A third brother, Tommaso!®, was a soldier stationed in 
Sicily. 

After the initial five years in the Army, he was recalled for the last 
campaign to conquer Rome. This took another two years. With three years in 


15 1845-1920, he was a twin brother to Tommaso 
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exile, this made him absent for 10 years from home. The Papacy was not in 
favor of the unity of Italy and the Garibaldinis had to fight the French who 
favored the Pope. During the war Bernardo had acquired a souvenir, namely a 
carbine rifle used by the Papal Army. 


Because of the war and the expense of keeping the boys in exile, the 
family went into debt. After their father Antonino’s death, they split the five 
termini of land. Each received one mule and a mare. At this juncture, Bernardo 
was 35 years old and alone. Bernardo then married Giovanina, a sister of 
Gaspare Clemente. 

Prior to this marriage, Bernardo had been close to the daughter of a 
Captain he had served under while in northern Italy. Bernardo had an intention 
to marry her, but he left the area and was eventually mustered out of the 
military in 1870. He did not correspond with her. When she heard he was to 
marry she wrote to the Mayor of Castelvetrano and sent a picture of herself and 
a lock of hair. She had recruited the Mayor to intercede for her. She felt jilted. 
The Mayor was not about to extradite Bernardo north. Bernardo felt that he had 
not violated the woman and that perhaps the father wished to have his daughter; 
married and believed that Bernardo had been serious. The Mayor relayed the 
news to Bernardo's friend, a priest, who was a classmate in the Seminary. 

When Bernardo planned to marry, Giovanina, he was obligated to sign an 
affidavit that stated he had not been engaged to another woman. The 
housekeeper of the priest asked if he had ever had a girlfriend while he was a 
soldier. Bernardo told her and the priest that it was no affair of theirs and 
demanded that the paper be countersigned by his friend, the priest. The priest 
showed Bernardo the picture and Bernardo in his frustration, hit his friend and 
knocked him to the ground. Because of this incident, no one wanted to hear his 
confession (a requirement prior to receiving the sacrament of marriage). He 
was automatically excommunicated by this act. 

Bernardo went to visit the Bishop of Mazzara to plead for a dispensation. 
When he was told otherwise, he told the Bishop that he would elope and marry 
who he wished. There was something about the way Bernardo made his case to 
the Bishop. The Bishop realized that the Captain's daughter's act was more 
revenge and face-saving. Bernardo went ahead and married Gaspare's sister, 
Giovanina. 


Bernardo had no children, so he adopted a very young child, Antonino 
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(born Filippo Valenti'’). When the boy was 18 years old, Bernardo told him 
who his real biological parents were. His father was wealthy and had married 
another woman. His biological mother lived alone. His biological father had 
two boys with his second wife. 

Antonino was bright and learned the trade of mechanic. He was a 
gunsmith and a locksmith. With these skills, he wanted to form his own trade 
and business. So, after he had befriended his biological father, he went to see 
him at Campobello to float a loan. He thought that his father would be happy 
with this and give him a loan. He asked for 3,000 lira to start his own business. 
His father promised that, after the harvest, he would give him the 3,000 lira. 
Mr. Valenti would have to sell wine to do this. 

However, when Antonino went to get the loan, the father reneged on him. 

He said, “What money? Go away!” Antonino replied, “But you 
promised me the money. Even the Mayor, your compare, was a witness to the 
promise.” 

“What money? Go away and don't come back!” Even though he was 
refused, he did not sulk but visited his biological father and biological mother 
regularly. 

On a Monday morning, before Carnevale, Baldassare Clemente was at 
Bernardo's house when tragedy struck. Baldassare had returned to Sicily in 
1909 because his father, Gaspare, had died from pneumonia. That morning 
Antonino’s half-brothers came by in a carriage to his biological mother's house 
and invited him to go hunting. Antonino went but he had not returned to 
Bernardo's home after four days. 

Bernardo's wife, Giovanina, was worried for the boy. She put a shawl 
over her shoulders and took off to walk to Campobello (about four miles from 
Castelvetrano). As she approached the cross at the cemetery, she saw a group 
of people standing around with a carabinieri standing guard. They were 
surrounding a dead man. She asked what had happened and she was told that 
there was a dead man. As she neared the group, she immediately recognized 
her adopted son. “This is my son! “ 

“Is he really your son?” 

“No, I have raised him since he was small.” 

“When did he leave home?” 

“He left four days ago to go hunting with his brothers.” He had left 
Monday at six in the morning. The anguish, the sudden awareness that her son 
was dead was unbelievable and who? Why? Her heart was torn apart! 


17 As yet, 2024, have not been able to find a civil birth record and church records are not online. 
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The carabinieri then shared with her that some of the carabinieri had been 
to the theater with Antonino. After the theater he went to the caserna (police 
barracks) for some sweets and wine. In the meantime, he had gone to visit his 
biological mother. “We told him to stay and sleep at the caserna. It was past 
midnight. He decided to leave. After all he was no more than 100 meters 
away. We heard seven shots of gunfire. When we arrived on the scene, we 
found him dead.” After an investigation, the commission arrested his two half- 
brothers and a friend of theirs. They had killed him out of jealousy. They were 
fearful that Antonino might inherit money from his biological father. They 
were convicted and sent to prison for 30 years. 

Antonino was a very intelligent man with a very promising future. He 
was talented and the brothers’ fear of losing some inheritance along with envy 
and jealousy spurred them on to kill him. What a sad fate for Antonino’s 
biological father, he lost all his sons. 

Life for all became a pall, a life-long heart stricken with anguish and 
nothing could ever remove the awareness of this loss. Bernardo and Giovanina 
who had nurtured and glowed from the bright light of such a young man would 
now no longer feel the warmth of that reflection. 

The impact on everyone was great. His mother, who formed him and 
gave him life, had a chance to get to know him and to know that she had this 
rare gift. This child came to her and brought her joy. A father who must have 
realized, hopefully, that his self-centered egoism brought destruction to himself 
and his sons. 


As it was said earlier, Gaspare had to make his own way and for the rest 
of his life, he was a farmer and he was in the employment of olive merchants 
during the olive season. None of the children went to school except for 
Salvatore. He then made his life’s work being a barber. Francesco and 
Antonino along with Baldassare farmed. 


Francesco, the eldest son of the second family of Gaspare, had some 
interesting stories to tell, especially when he was a lad of 10-12 years old. 

The children believed that on a certain day of the month when the moon 
came out a certain way, it would point to where treasure was buried. He and his 
companions were talking one day when one of his playmates pointed to a 
certain spot and convinced all of them that there was treasure buried. They 
brought shovels and a pick to the spot and dug deeply into the ground but alas, 
no treasure! 

Francesco, in frustration, said to the others that “this friend of ours made 
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us dig a hole for nothing! There is no treasure at all!” They were tired, 
frustrated and their anger was focused on their companion who said there would 
be a hidden treasure where the moon pointed. They shoved him into the hole 
and buried him with his head sticking out and left him. 

Fear grabbed the boy and he became exceedingly anxious for he yelled 
and screamed into the darkness of the night. His parents and brothers heard him 
and went to see what had happened. To their utter dismay, they were 
astonished to find their loved one buried. If he had not been found, certainly he 
would have been molested by night animals. His loved ones dug him up but set 
out to look for Francesco with murder on their minds. 

His father, Gaspare, and brother Baldassare took Francesco to another 
farm in a district called Giallonghi, north of Castelvetrano. He remained there 
until the situation cooled down. Then Baldassare went to the family and 
explained, “Look, they are children, just 10-11 years old and they decided, as a 
group, to do this foolish thing of looking for treasure. Then, when no treasure 
was found, they felt cheated and fooled. The fiasco came to a ridiculous end. 
They got mad and did just what children would do—get even! I doubt that they 
wanted to hurt him. They just wanted to humiliate him not to be so bold in his 
ideas. They just wanted to teach him a lesson.” Baldassare put it to the father 
this way, “What would you do if you were cheated and fooled?” 

“Well, I guess you are right. But the wolves and snakes could have hurt 
him!” 

Baldassare agreed that this was bad to show a lack of responsibility. 
Because of the apology and promise to take privileges away from Francesco, 
they agreed to a reconciliation. 


Another time in town, Francesco at 10 or 11 years old, saw a 10-year-old 
girl fetch water from the town fountain. He liked her and became excited over 
her. While she carried a vessel of water in each band, he went up to her and 
kissed her on the lips. She was startled. She told her father and he was 
outraged. He went to the Clemente house looking for Francesco. Francesco 
saw him coming and because he was small enough, he hid in the laundry 
basket. The father wanted the boy thrashed because he had brought dishonor on 
his daughter and family. 

The town now knew that his daughter was kissed on the lips for all to see. 
He rattled on as though the young girl had been deflowered. Again, Baldassare 
went to their house and got Francesco off. Again, Francesco was sent to one of 
the farms for safekeeping. His line of argument and persuasion was that they 
were only children and not adults. To take an innocent act of affection of a 10- 
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year-old was stretching things a bit. Apparently, the father accepted the 
apology and was able to restore his honor. After all this was a spontaneous act 
of innocent play by children. 

For the rest of his life Francesco never lost his admiration of women and 
his feelings for women were mostly complimentary and flirtatious. He was 
never uncouth. The most common and the most charming of women were all 
accorded the same gentlemen's touch. 


The Catanzaro family, other than Bernardo, was not 
especially close for they had not told Gaspare of the 
easement onto his land that had come to him and to his son, 
Baldassare, after the death of Agostina. The dowry of land 
was now Baldassare's. When Baldassare was 18 years old, 
| he was training a new mule for a friend alongside his mule 
to teach it how to pull a plow. His Uncle Tommaso came 
out of his country house (Uncle Tommaso used his country 

; farmhouse mostly for storage, essentially wood. The land 
Baldassare Clemente, | must have been farmed by his brothers, Bernardo and 

#200 Filippo.) and admonished Baldassare for letting his 
donkeys stray on his property. Apparently, Baldassare was 

busy with the mule and had not paid attention to the donkeys (sceccu). 
Tommaso said that he had let the animals roam maliciously. This accusation 
startled Baldassare. He was surprised that his uncle was so nasty. Tommaso 
called Baldassare a savage (sarvaggiu). An argument broke out about 
Baldassare being on stolen property and in the heat of the argument, Baldassare 
called his uncle a scarparo (sodomist). Uncle Tommaso was, in fact, a 
shoemaker (scarparo). Uncle Tommaso wanted to know how his nephew had 
become the owner of his property. For the moment, nothing more happened but 
then Uncle Tommaso repeated the savage man remark, “You, who is plowing, 
exactly you, when did you become owner of my property? You called me a 
savage, a master shoemaker (vulgar expression for homosexuality)” and with 
that Baldassare picked up a whip used on mules and horses. Saying as he went 
for his uncle, “Those are not my donkeys—they belong to your brother!” 

Again, “You savage man!” Baldassare hit him twice with his whip after 
being called “savage” again. Baldassare's friend came with others to stop 
Baldassare from hitting his uncle. 

Uncle Tommaso reported the incident to the police. 

Three days later, the carabinieri picked up Baldassare for not having a 
current permit for his shotgun. They took the gun from him and arrested him. 
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At the courthouse, he was found guilty of derogatory, insulting language. He 
was sentenced to five days in jail for the gun and 15 days for insulting Uncle 
Tommaso. 

A few months later, Uncle Tommaso was sad that he had prosecuted his 
nephew and he then asked the court to expunge the indictment. After 
Baldassare came to the USA, Uncle Tommaso wrote to him and made him a 
beneficiary of his property. Uncle Tommaso had no children. Uncle Tommaso, 
after his death, left Baldassare three houses and whatever monies were 
available. 


On a certain Saturday at Serra Longa, Baldassare had to go to town from 
the country. Baldassare was not aware that his father had sent Antonino, his 
brother, who was eight years old with a copper pan to fetch some ricotta juice 
(succu di ricotta). Gaspare liked this delicacy and told Antonino to follow 
Baldassare but not to be seen by his older brother. Along the route, Antonino 
inadvertently hit a rock and the pan sang like a bell. Baldassare looked back 
and there was his brother. It angered him that he thought Antonino wanted to 
go to town with him. He was not about to have this. He gave Antonino a 
smack and told him to go back to the house. Antonino quickly told him that 
father had sent him and not to be seen. So Baldassare was ashamed of what he 
had done and went with Antonino to buy the ricotta juice. Antonino then 
returned and Baldassare (23 years old) went on into town. 


Gaspare's brother, Antonino, and his wife fought a great deal. One time, 
Baldassare was present during an argument, and he attempted to separate them. 
His uncle called him a son-of-a-bitch (figgu di putana). Aunt Costanza suffered 
an injured eye during the fracas. Uncle Antonino brought charges against his 
nephew for assault and interfering in his affairs. Baldassare pleaded with his 
father to help him. Gaspare told him that, since he got himself in trouble, he 
should get himself out of trouble. 

Baldassare's lawyer was a man named Scaminagia with a nickname of 
Farfallone (one who is loud and may bluster). He wanted Baldassare's version 
of the fracas. Baldassare told him he was only trying to break up the physical 
beating his uncle was giving to his aunt. So Farfallone warned Antonino not to 
go ahead with the case since he most likely would lose. Uncle Antonino was 
not to be dissuaded. 

The judge heard the evidence and was made aware that Baldassare was 
called a son-of-a-bitch and rendered a verdict against Uncle Antonino. Uncle 
Antonino complained that he had to pay all the expenses. In response 
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Farfallone said to him, “Do you want six months in jail or a fine?” The judge 
admonished Antonino and he had to pay all of the lawyer's fees and court costs. 
The judge exonerated Baldassare. 

The judge knew Baldassare's mother was deceased and that she was an 
honorable woman. The judge asked Baldassare to remain after he dismissed his 
uncle and, when alone, said that Antonino deserved the beating. The judge 
made it personal by remarking, “If he said that to me, I would have killed him.” 
Perhaps some night, he could get rid of him and bury him. Baldassare was not 
about to do this. 


When Baldassare was 19 years old, he and his father were digging a well 
at the Cannolotto. As the digging proceeded, the dirt was displaced over the 
property and large stones were placed firmly into the wall of the well. Because 
they had just finished building a 3-4 room house with sleeping rooms and a 
kitchen, with an attached stable for their horses, they ran out of stones for the 
well. His father ordered him to go up and bring some new stone. Gaspare 
waits and waits but no son. Unbeknownst to Gaspare, Baldassare had hitched a 
ride to town. Along the way something frightened the horse, and he was 
thrown from the wagon. He sustained a broken femur and was taken to the 
hospital. Obviously, Baldassare would not be returning anytime soon. 

(According to Baldassare's account, he said that he and his father were 
finished for the day and that he left his father in the well. Later, his brother 
Francesco had a different twist to the story and said that Baldassare had wanted 
to go visit his girlfriend [a childhood sweetheart, his first cousin, Angelina 
Clemente] and that Gaspare could not persuade him to stay and help.) 

When Baldassare did not return, Gaspare climbed out of the well with the 
aid of arope. News came that Baldassare was in the hospital where his leg was 
set. He did not like being in the hospital. After forty days in the hospital, he 
left on crutches. The leg set about an inch shorter. At that time, the best that 
could be done would be to set the leg straight. There was no x-ray at that time 
and no open surgery was possible if that was needed. He went back to work. 
Baldassare walked with a limp since his right leg was minimally shortened. 


The country, with a well and a house with enough rooms along with a 
kitchen, made life very pleasant. Baldassare and his father were very close and 
bonded. Baldassare went hunting when possible and bagged many rabbits. 
During the course of a full moon, he reported to have shot ninety-five rabbits. 

There was a man who was a Cavalier (Knight) who owned a large estate 
near Castelvetrano, and he allowed Baldassare to hunt on his property. He 
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often left some game for the Cavalier. Gaspare loved to cook, and he made 
ragu by cooking the rabbits ala cacciatore (according to the hunter). 
Baldassare and his father were able to cook rabbits in many different ways. 
Often the men were on their own when they worked the lands and the women 
folk remained behind in the city. Paola certainly had much to do, especially 
with rearing five children. 

Keeping house was an all-day chore, especially with washing clothes 
entirely by hand. Fetching water from the town fountain and as things 
improved to have one's own cistern in the house. Cooking was tedious and 
long. Foods were beans, fava, cauliflower, greens, spaghetti, homemade 
noodles, bread, and soup with game such as rabbits and birds. Fish was 
available from the Marinella fishing port 12 miles away. The catch was alive 
and brought to town on two wheeled carts. The entire catch sold very quickly. 
Vendors sang out their kind of wares so that housewives were able to make 
daily purchases of fresh vegetables and fruit. Without a large share of available 
meat, which was mostly used during religious holidays, protein intake was 
dependent on legumes, cheese, fish, chickens, and dairy products and these 
were not daily foods. The majority of daily food was consumed as 
carbohydrates namely bread, pasta, and potatoes. Minestrone, a gruel, 
contained a variety of vegetables cooked with a soup stock made from fish and 
chicken. Tomato paste was made yearly during the harvest of tomatoes. The 
pulp was smeared over a large surface to dry in the sun. 

Even with an abundance of all sorts of nuts, olives, grapes, and fruit 
trees, the harvest was mostly turned into olive oil, wine, tomato paste, which 
was sold and exported. Those with farms often sold their produce for money 
and would often go wanting and not have a nutritionally balanced meal. It has 
been reported that in this type of economy bread and gruel was fifty percent of 
their daily caloric intake. Wheat and corn grown in great abundance found 
itself being exported to a large extent. England and northern Italy were the 
larger importers. 

So, it made sense to hunt for rabbits and birds to supplement protein 
needs. The number of meals was usually not more than two per day. The 
morning was at daybreak, perhaps with a piece of bread and then, later in the 
day, onions, bread, cheese and a good quantity of wine. At night, supper 
consisted of pasta with some vegetables cooked with it. Beans, in the form of 
fava, were ever present. Raising chickens, pigs, and even rabbits (and as 
mentioned, large amounts of bread) would supplement the meal. Cheese was 
the end product of milk, so milk was scarce and not drunk as today. Milk was 
very expensive. 
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The Clementes had fruit trees available so that they had a supply of fresh 
fruits, with lemons, lime, and oranges harvested three times a year. Cherries 
seemed abundant and so were almonds, chestnuts, and walnuts. Pine trees 
supplied pine nuts. Cactus plants were ubiquitous and produced figurini 
(prickly pears). Dates were also grown in the countryside. There were the 
ever-abundant fig trees which were dried and stored. 

Another supply of protein came from harvesting snails when they were 
mature. They seemed to be abundant after a good rain. 

A large variety of food was produced but not available to most; poverty 
was ever present. As mentioned, most of the produce was exported. 


Sicily has always had a reputation for brigandage. Brigands were and are 
now ever present. 

Someone, or a group of men, had stolen five animals from a cousin of 
Baldassare who had the same name. The horses and mules were stolen during 
the night. The cousin borrowed a horse from Baldassare to go in pursuit of the 
robbers. He spent most of the day in search of them and by evening returned. 
Baldassare found one of the mules tied by a forelock leather thong, so she was 
unable to move. He cut her loose and went toward his cousin's homestead. The 
robbers caught sight of him and shot at him. The bullet came very close to his 
head and missed. The cousin's brother-in-law was near and again gunshots 
were heard. Baldassare encouraged him to retreat to safety and they both 
mounted the mule and escaped to the cousin's farm. Both were fearful that if 
they lingered that the mule might be hit by gun fire. 

The police station was eight kilometers away, so they later reported the 
theft. They informed the carabinieri that the cousin was in pursuit of the 
bandits. The Marshal wanted to know where they were and how far away the 
bandits could be. Baldassare had no idea where they were. Baldassare was 
informed by the Marshal that if he knew where they were then four carabinieri 
would help in the pursuit. Baldassare was not so sure that this was a good idea. 
He told them that tomorrow in daylight with three carabinieri he would show 
them the direction the bandits had taken. Baldassare's cousin returned later 
empty-handed and returned the horse. This happened during the month of July. 
The next day, an investigation was held. The robbers were never found. 


Later, Baldassare's own horses and mules were stolen. The bandits were 
close enough to him that he could have shot them, but he didn't for fear that 
they would return gun fire. Without the animals it was difficult to harvest the 
crop. Friends were kind enough to loan their animals to help Gaspare and 
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Baldassare harvest the crops. They had about seven hundred tomato plants. 
After 27 days, the mules and horses were mysteriously returned. 

The police commissioner wanted to know who Gaspare and Baldassare 
had paid ransom to so that the animals would be returned. The commissioner 
was told that Gaspare had no money to give in ransom. The police arrested 
Baldassare and wanted to know who Gaspare had paid off. Mind you, the ever- 
present Mafia, who were a sophisticated banditry, besides lone brigands, were 
very busy terrorizing the populous. 

Baldassare spent twenty days in jail. A fellow prisoner asked Baldassare 
why he was arrested. Baldassare told him the whole story. The prisoner said, 
“Within a week, you will be let go.” After twenty days, at 9 PM, the jailer told 
Baldassare to pick up his jacket and come along. He was told that he was 
innocent and to go home. The police really thought Baldassare had paid the 
ransom and that he had told Gaspare that he had paid the ransom. This turned. 
turned out to be a speculation by the police to force a confession from 
Baldassare. No confession was forthcoming because no ransom was ever paid. 

After the horses and mules were returned, there was an investigation in 
Mazzara of a man by the name of Buonvita with 24 charges against him, so the 
commissioner from Baldassare's district, had the indictment of the robbery 
added to this man's indictments so that the case could be closed. The robbers 
were never found. 

Later, Baldassare recognized a man on horseback in the town piazza and 
had a good idea that he knew who stole his animals. He told him that he should 
carry a message to the thieves that if he ever saw them in the countryside, he 
would kill him. The man-made light of Baldassare's threat but then he realized 
that he was not joking. Baldassare had a suspicion that the man on horseback 
may have been one of the bandits. Baldassare never saw him or anyone else 
come near the property. Why the animals were returned 


remained a mystery. Apparently, the message got to these Eee 


men that they themselves were in danger. 

Paola Valenti had a brother, Vito, and a sister, * 
Bernarda. Vito was married to Antonina, a cousin of 
Antonia Artale, mother of Anna Artale. When Baldassare 
married Anna, they felt related because of Uncle Vito and 
Cousin Antonina. This was called “being related by 
respect”. Bernarda was later instrumental in the courtship of , 
Anna Artale and Baldassare Clemente. Bernarda Valenti 
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Antonino Clemente, next to the last child of Gaspare, remembered a few 
things from his childhood. He never attended school and much of his early 
activities had to do with playing soccer with his friends. As he grew older and 
stronger, he went to the farm. Chores were to collect firewood since all the 
cooking was done in the fireplace. Bread was baked in an oven specially made 
for this purpose. Farm work was grafting trees, pruning, and at harvest time 
collecting the fruit. His father would send him to buy ricotta, juice of ricotta, 
and whatever else was needed. Often, he would go with his older brothers, 
Baldassare and Francesco, to sell farm products. Selling fruit was always 
profitable. In the fall, making wine was an ongoing activity. 

Life was not just work because families did get together to visit and to 
party. The Clementes lived in a courtyard that housed three families; one 
family was named Aurora and the other, Occhi Nichi (meaning small eyes— 
most likely a nickname). The Clementes lived across the street from the 
Vaianas. Vita was a Vaiana and a very close friend of Vincenza Clemente 
(oldest female child of Gaspare and Paola Valenti). The Vaianas lived on Via 
Carta Farsa in the parish of San Giovanni. Her father was a mason and had 
built the house that they occupied. It was not in a courtyard. 

Vita had two aunts, sisters to her father, Vincenza and Giovanina. Her 
father was named Vincenzo. Vincenzo was unhappy with his wife, Anna, who 
worked as a midwife. Whenever he found out that she had slipped out to 
deliver a child, he physically abused her. Tragedy came to her when a woman 
died, along with the child, during childbirth. Anna was indicted and served two 
years in prison. 

Vita played the guitar and loved to sing. She was small in stature and 
cute, so she was admired by many. Francesco fell in love with her but was 
jealous of others admiring her. Gaspare liked her and she was often at his 
house. Vita and Vincenza Clemente were dear friends, so close that Vita 
eventually married Francesco and Vincenza later married Vita's brother, 
Lorenzo Vaiana. 


Vita remembers the parties with the Clementes where they cooked 
macaroni and sausage. Gaspare danced with his wife Paola. Francesco also 
loved to dance and was enamored of Vita Vaiana. She remembers Gaspare 
being a quiet man who walked with a light, brisk gait. He was not one who 
spanked his children. Talking and guiding seemed to be the way. Antonino 
remembers his father being close to him and spending a great deal of time at the 
magazzino (farm warehouse and stable) with Francesco and his father. As he 
got older, his brother, Baldassare, became involved with hunting and selling 
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fruit by loading his wagon and going to other towns to sell. 

Vita called her future father-in-law, Cardiddu (finch), a nickname given 
to the Clementes as an additional designation either in fun or as it related to 
some perceived talent in singing. 


Anna Artale 
1888-1963 


It is at this juncture that I bring in my mother’s account of her personal 
history. This was told to me by my mother, Anna Artale Clemente. This is a 
personal history given orally and it must be kept in mind that the stories are a 
condensation of how she saw and understood the events. Some of the events 
were told to my mother by her mother, Antonina Sacco. Obviously, the events 
are selective and most often about important moments in their lives. 

Anna's father was Bartolomeo Artale!*. His father was Giuseppe Artale!’ and 
his mother's name was Rosa”’. The children were Giuseppe, Pasquale, Anna, 
and Bartolomeo. Anna married a man whose first name was Iago. When Anna 
died, Iago remarried but remained close to the Artale family. Pasquale had two 
children, Bernarda and Giuseppe. (Unfortunately, the genealogy was sketchy in 
this interview that I had with my mother.) 

Giuseppe died and left Rosa a widow when Bartolomeo was seven years 
old. Later Rosa remarried”! and went to live in Campobello, a town south of 
Castelvetrano, Sicily. Apparently, Bartolomeo's stepfather did not care to fully 
support Giuseppe's children. He felt it was a burden. He told Rosa that the 
children had to find work. So, Bartolomeo joined up with a shepherd and 
tended the flock. During this early period, he was befriended by a priest who 
taught him to read and write. (My mother bequeathed my grandfather's prayer 
books to me and I have them put away in a safe place). Not much is known 
about his early youth. 

Bartolomeo came from a small town, Santa Margharita. At eighteen 
years old, he was officially employed as a guard (trobando) by the Saporito 
family. He wore the uniform of the guard. (During this time, he had a room 
with the Saporito family in their palace.) While working for the Count he met 
his future father-in-law, Filippo Sacco, who was the superintendent of 
Saporito’s farms. The Saporito's owned a large tract of land which is known as 


185 March 1844 — 31 May 1894, Santa Margherita Di Belice, Agrigento Province, Sicily, Italy 

19 13 October 1809 — 22 April 1850, Santa Margherita Di Belice, Agrigento Province, Sicily, Italy 
20 Rosalia Ciraolo 1819-1898 

*1 Stefano Gulotta, born 15 April 1824 
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the Trinita. (This property can be found by going west from the center of 
Castelvetrano to the edge of town. Also, to be found is a Norman built church 
in the style of Byzantine architecture. It is registered as an archaeological 
treasure by the Italian government). 


In the first years after the unity of Italy, Castelvetrano was dominated by 
the powerful Saporito family. The family worked on developing the city. They 
built (a) the only theater, the Selinus, existing in western Sicily, (b) parks, and 
(c) a new setting for the hospital. Additionally, they brought in new industrial 
activities (e.g., cylinder mills, pasta factories, production of oil, soap, etc.). 

This activity enabled the poorer people to have a better life coming into the 20" 
century. 


My mother remembers her father to be five feet six inches tall and that 
she bore a resemblance to him. At times, mother would remark that if my 
brother, Jasper, grew long fluffy sideburns, he would be the image of her father. 
(There exists no known photograph of Bartolomeo.) He was religious and 
belonged to a lay order of the Fratelli, most likely a third order of the. 
Franciscans. 


It must be kept in mind that marriages were arranged by the families. 
When Bartolomeo was 24 years old, he began to show an interest in Filippo's 
daughter, Antonina, who was 12 years old (Antonina had a brother named 
Nicola). Because of the closeness of Bartolomeo to Filippo on the job, he was 
able to be close to Filippo's family. A deep bond of affection between 
Bartolomeo and Antonina grew over the years. Since Antonina was well 
chaperoned, as all women were in Sicily, marriage was not proposed until 
Bartolomeo was 30 years old, and Antonina was 18 years old. On previous 
occasions, over time, he had tried to secure Filippo's permission to marry 
Antonina. Filippo would fend him off by saying Antonina was too young. 
Bartolomeo began to fear that his chances to marry her were fading. During 
that summer, he caught a glimpse of Antonina and her grandmother buying a 
pair of shoes at the fair. This intensified his interest in marrying her. 

Bartolomeo wanted to marry Antonina. Bartolomeo was apprehensive 
about Antonina's father's protection of her. He sought help from Signore 
Saporito. Signore Saporito expressed his wish to help him in his cause for 
Antonina's hand. 

Filippo met each Sunday with Saporito to have a noon meal and discuss 
the management of his enterprise. This was a standard practice. Saporito's wife 
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would not be present, and he could talk openly with Filippo Sacco. Signore 
Saporito, hoping to help Bartolomeo in his cause, asked Filippo for an appraisal 
of Bartolomeo. Filippo thought that Saporito was considering a promotion for 
Bartolomeo and that he needed an update on him. Filippo said he was a good 
and honest man. With this response, Signore Saporito told Filippo to give his 
daughter, Antonina, in marriage to Bartolomeo. Caught by surprise, Filippo 
replied, “She is just a child and the difference in their ages is too great!” 

Later, Bartolomeo asked Filippo for his daughter in marriage and 
received the answer, “I will let you know.” This was a delaying tactic which 
angered Bartolomeo. He went ahead and bought a ring, brought it to Antonina, 
and put it on her finger. Following this brave act, they remained engaged for a 
year. The marriage took place at the end of one year”. 


During the engagement year, Bartolomeo's mother, Rosa, was curious 
about Antonina and she had second thoughts about her. It is not known why 
she decided not to like her (details are not available). The following incident 
shows how this disapproval was manifested. As the engagement year 
progressed, Rosa and her daughter Anna (a very nice person) came to 
Castelvetrano from Campobello to buy clothes. Rosa accused Antonina of 
stealing 100 lira ($50.00) from the money that she had brought to buy clothes. 
Vitina, wife of the brother of Bartolomeo, mentioned that Rosa may have left it 
in Campobello and had forgotten where the money was. Anna searched the 
premises and found the 100 lira. Rosa acted as though the money had 
magically come back, a trick of the devil. The money was not so magically 
found under a cushion on the bed. This act so deeply angered Bartolomeo that 
he refused to ever visit his mother again. Even with this cloud over their 
relationship, Antonina sent food to her mother-in-law once a year. 


Born to Bartolomeo and Antonina were Giuseppe (Peppe), Rosa, Vitina, 
Filippo, Anna, and Caterina. Caterina was born in 1894 after the death of her 
father. She, therefore, never knew her father and was born into a depressed 
family situation. Up until Bartolomeo's death, life was essentially good. 
Bartolomeo was always in the employment of the Saporitos and eventually 
replaced his father-in-law, Filippo Sacco, as Superintendent. 

Other memories of Bartolomeo Artale by my mother include daily 
happenings such as being at the table and offering her food. He was most 
attentive to all the children. He loved to hunt rabbits and he always carried a 


2 Their marriage was on 21 January 1875, Bartolomeo was thirty and Antonina was nineteen. 
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gun. He was often seen on horseback and had several dogs that trailed after 
him. 

He only used his gun for hunting. Mother said that he never threatened 
anyone with a firearm. He did not play cards nor did he ever gamble. He was 
literate and loved to read, especially books on the saints. He was a devout 
Catholic and said the rosary. He was attentive to his wife, Antonina, inquiring 
if she had gone to mass, especially when he came to town, and would ask her to 
go with him. He did send the children to school. Antonina was not educated. 

Anna Artale was aware that her father, before his marriage, had fathered 
a child out of wedlock. He took care of the woman and child financially and 
owned up to this responsibility. Anna Artale stated that her father was young at 
the time and proved to be an honorable man in taking on this moral 
responsibility. “My father was a good man. He made a mistake when he was 
young, but he did not sidestep it. Any man who is like that must be a good 
man.” 


Tragedy hit with the unexpected death of Bartolomeo. Signore Saporito 
had asked him to take twelve horses to the farm and he was helping herd them 
on the road to the farm. Something frightened the mare he was riding. The 
horse reared and threw him to the ground. He sustained a broken back. He was 
instantly paralyzed. The other horses were frightened, and they kept circulating 
around Bartolomeo. People passing by the accident thought Bartolomeo was 
drunk. It wasn't until they realized who it was that they came to his aid. He 
instructed them to take him to the farmhouse in a cart. They realized he was 
seriously hurt. He instructed his son, Peppe, to go and inform Antonina. Peppe 
was told not to reveal to her the seriousness of the accident. Peppe did what his 
father had asked him to do. Antonina was told to get a physician because he 
had fallen ill. Later, Bartolomeo was brought home on a mattress. When 
Antonina saw him, she became hysterical. 

He had no movement or feeling in his legs and the physician had nothing 
to offer. Bartolomeo had severed or compressed his spinal cord in the accident. 
The physician told the family he had little time to live. Antonina tended to him 
and made him as comfortable as possible. She even slept in another room so as 
not to disturb him. He prayed to his favorite saint, the Madonna of Santa 
Brigida, and recited the Ave Maria each night. 

One night, shortly before he died, he called out to his wife to put out the 
light of the lamp. She told him there was no light from the lamp. He dismissed 
the remark and said things are all right, but somehow, he felt the light had a 
meaning. He reassured her and told her to go back to sleep. Before Bartolomeo 
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died, he told his wife about the light. He had a vision of the Madonna engulfed 
in light. She was dressed like a nun. (He always carried a picture of the 
Madonna in his wallet. Antonina saved the picture as a remembrance.) During 
the day, Bartolomeo was clear minded but at night the Madonna came to him in 
a vision that gave him comfort. The next day, he went to confession and 
received communion. Following this, he assembled the family to his bedside, 
kissed all of them, and bid them goodbye. He lasted two more days and then 
died. My mother's last memory of her father, Bartolomeo, was his body being 
put into the coffin. She was six years old. 

Before he died, he told his wife, “You have 
\ five children. Let Peppe be on his own. Leave him 
free.” (Peppe, 17 years old, apparently was difficult 
not too unexpected for a first child and one in his 
adolescence. Bartolomeo had been demanding of 
Peppe and no doubt Peppe was headstrong.) When 
Bartolomeo died, Peppe said, “The camorista is dead. 
I am the new camorista.” He went to put on his 
father's boots which symbolized that Peppe wanted to 
replace his father as head of the family. Antonina 
would not have it. She shouted, “Take those boots 
off! You will never be able to fill them!” 

Antonina's grief was profound. The death of 
Bartolomeo was so painful and tragic that Antonina was in mourning for three 
years. During this time, she did not allow the family to eat at the table. The 
children asked her why they could not eat at the dinner table. She told them 
that the head of the family was not there and that there was no family. After 
three years, the children insisted. She relented and had everyone again sit at the 
table. 

Antonina had to now provide for the family. She started a bread bakery. 
There were five shifts in kneading and baking the bread which she then sold. 
Each day and every day started at four in the morning. 

When Anna Artale was 12 years old, both her grandmother, Vitina 
Sacco’, and her grandfather, Filippo Sacco, were ill. The physician diagnosed 
Vitina with cancer of the skin on her head. He cauterized the lesion but in three 
months the cancer spread to her liver. Grandfather, Filippo Sacco, was ill but 
he recovered. Grandmother died from her cancer. It was during this time that 


Antonina Sacco, 1855-1916 


3 Rosa Ferraro born 30 April 1831 Montevago, Agrigento, Sicilia, Italy. Rosa’s mother given name was 
Giuseppa Vita Corso. In civil records she uses Vita as her given name. It is possible that Rosa’s nickname, used 
by the family, may have been Vitina. 
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Anna Artale went to live with Filippo Sacco. Most of the time he lived in the 
country and was in town only three months of the year. Since Anna Artale did 
a good job of being housekeeper, he decided not to hire help. 

Filippo Sacco was campero allaparta (went into partnership with 
landowners who did not work their land). He had contadini (workers farm 
hands) under him and he received food and stock from the lands. Anna made 
everything, such as pasta, bread, and meals. They lived in a house or apartment 
with two rooms and a kitchen. When Anna Artale needed clothes or shoes, he 
did not want to help her, so she had to take money from him to do this or she 
took eggs and sold them to obtain money. She felt guilty about this. She 
confessed this to the priest who told her she had a right to do what was 
necessary and it was not a sin. The priest was familiar with the situation and 
knew Filippo Sacco, at times, to be difficult. 


At one time, Filippo was very ill, and they thought he might die in three 
days. So, a cousin of Filippo's who was a carpenter, made him a wooden 
coffin. It was placed under his bed, but he lived, and the coffin was sold. He 
was sick more than once so all total three coffins were made. After one year, he 
found out that a third coffin had been made. He was so angry over this that he 
told his daughter, Antonina, that he had a dream that the coffin was made for 
his children and that they would be buried in the coffin and not him. Antonina 
said to her father that it was terrible of him to say that she would be buried in 
the unused coffin. 


After Filippo Sacco left his employment, he no longer received any 
money but did receive food stock. He had a nephew who he seemed to favor, 
and Filippo went to live with him. Before this move, the Saporitos had given 
him grain, oil, etc., and a free house. Once he left to live with his nephew, the 
Saporitos terminated the giving of food stock. 

Hard feelings arose between Antonina and her father when he decided to 
live with his nephew. Antonina thought he had made a bad decision. She 
thought that the nephew was exploiting her father. Apparently, the nephew 
thought that the Saporitos would stake Filippo. He was not aware that Filippo's 
move would estrange him from the Saporitos. At times the nephew came to 
Antonina's house and took what he thought belonged to Filippo. There was a 
kerosene lamp that did belong to Filippo Sacco, but they gave him another one 
(done in spite against the nephew's arrogance). 

Filippo Sacco left the house while his daughter was busy baking bread. 
Filippo left in an angry mood and told Antonina, “We will see each other in 
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another world!” It seemed he was ungrateful. Antonina was stunned by this 
remark and replied that if this is the way you want it, then let it be. Filippo 
Sacco was his own man, and no doubt had a great deal of self-importance. The 
relationship remained strained until Filtppo Sacco's death. 

From then on, daughter and father met only in church at the Dolorata. 
One day, she came to church and sat beside him and said, “Za benidica” (God 
bless) and then said, “I come to visit you in the presence of the Virgin Mother.’ 
He cried and said, “Antonina, you have every reason to feel the way you do (ha 
ragione). He did have the personal courage to repent and ask for his daughter's 
forgiveness. 
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Close by his house there were roofers working and Filippo came out to 
see if they were intruding on his property. The houses in Castelvetrano are 
attached and in a courtyard. He requested that the engineers come and survey 
to make sure there was no intrusion on his house. Then he left and attended 
mass. When he returned from church, they were working on the roof because 
they were in a hurry to finish. He ordered them to come down and wait for the 
engineers. The workers tried to talk with him and joke with him and talk him 
out of the idea of a survey. But he told them the law was the law. Again, the 
workers tried to placate him but to no avail. He went into the house and came 
out with a cane. He threatened them but they jested with him. In his anger he 
said, “I can recommend you to God!” At that moment, he was stricken and fell 
dead. Filippo Sacco died when he was 82 years old. No coffin was available, 
and one had to be bought for the funeral. 

Antonina was at that moment washing clothes and hanging them on a line 
to dry when she had a premonition that something 
bad had happened. She heard the church bells toll 
three times and cried out, “I think my father died!” 
Antonina went into the house and in her haste put her 
dress on backwards to get to her father's house. 
Anna Artale went with her mother because Antonina 
was deeply shocked by her premonition. On the way 
to the district of San Giuseppe, with some of the 
relatives and family, a boy told them that Filippo 
Sacco had just died. He was laid out in the house 
and one of the sisters-in-law of Antonina told her to 
remove a knife which Filippo carried in his vest 


Filippo Artale (1885-1924, pocket. The next day he was buried. 
standing) and Nicolo Sacco 
(1852-1914, sitting) 
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Around the time that Filippo Sacco died, Anna Artale was visiting a 
physician in preparation to emigrate to the United States of America. Why did 
the Artale family come to the USA? Simply, because there wasn't enough food, 
and they were living in poverty. Peppe, the oldest, had come to the USA in 
1903. Then Filippo Artale and his sisters wanted to come to the USA, but they 
had not received correspondence from Peppe. A friend of the family who had 
come to the USA got in touch with Peppe and had him arrange for the 
passports. He sent tickets but no money since money was unavailable. They 
were not able to raise the money but a compare (friend), Pietro Martesse, of 
Filippo Artale asked why they had not gone. They told him that they needed 
100 lira. He gave them 200 lira. He also gave Antonina a 4 sarma”’ of grain 
which they sold. 

Antonina did not pass the physical examination, so Filippo Artale paid 
for his ticket and left. Filippo sent money for Anna, but she did not pass the eye 
examination and had to wait. A physician gave her eye drops to use the next 
time, but they let her go through without an eye test. Her trip occurred a year 
later. After three years, they called for Caterina and mother, Antonina. Rosa, 
the oldest daughter, did not want her mother to leave. Antonina told her that 
her single children needed her more. Rosa was married to Biagio Maltese and 
sister, Vitina was married to Salvatore Ingoglia who lived in New York. 

Salvatore Ingoglia went to the port to meet Caterina and mother, 
Antonina. When he arrived, no one could understand who he was to pick up 
and he left empty-handed. Antonina did see Salvatore from a distance, but she 
could not speak English. Caterina and mother, Antonina stayed at Ellis Island 
for the night. The next day, Filippo and Anna went and explained who they 
were, and they were able to secure the release of Caterina and Antonina from 
Ellis Island. They lived with Salvatore Ingoglia for three months. 


Back to the Clementes 


Giuseppe (Joseph) Spallino, a close friend of Baldassare, had gone to the 
USA in 1901 and returned to Sicily. He talked to Baldassare. He was excited 
about the prospect of emigrating to the USA. Others from Castelvetrano had 
emigrated and decided to stay in the USA. Some thought that a few years in 
America would fill their coffers so that they could then return and go into some 
business. The incentive for many was to make money and then buy farmland. 


24 A sarma for dry measure is about 254 kg 
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If one had 7-8 sarma’> of land, one could make a living. 

At this time, the Phyllox illness had killed the grape vines. The 
replacement of these vines came from the Americas and the farmers needed 
money to buy them. The new stocks from America were less susceptible to the 
Phyllox insect. A quarantine on rooted vines was instituted and eventually 
these vines were disallowed. Some of the people from Marsala, whose vines 
were affected, came to Castelvetrano. It seemed that wheat and orange trees 
were also affected by their respective illnesses. In 1880, Phyllox infected the 
vines in California. By 1892, the epidemic had spread to Sicily. 

No matter how well some people fared in Sicily, many were at the 
poverty level so that many people emigrated. On April 26, 1906, after being at 
sea for 21 days, Baldassare arrived in the United States. Joseph Spallino had a 
bad crossing because he was often seasick. From New York they boarded a 
train and came to Cleveland, Ohio. They arrived late at night and a police 
officer instructed the streetcar conductor where to take them. The conductor 
joked with them when he asked them where they were going to play. They 
were carrying their suitcases and the conductor was being humorous. The 
contact person was not available. However, another person put Baldassare and 
the others up for the night. They were hungry so food and beer was served. 
The person's wife and the wife's sister prepared breakfast the next morning and 
they did not have to pay for it. They left and went to Wellington, Ohio where 
they spent four days living in small accommodating quarters. Here they were 
using barrack type living space. Joe Spallino was unhappy with the situation, 
so they left and returned to Cleveland, Ohio. 

They were hired by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad (B&O). They were 
nine men altogether and the B&O needed at least 20 men. As others came, they 
were quickly hired. Here the living conditions were terrible. They lived in 
boxcars and did their washing in the river. They would only work for a short 
period then were laid off. With that, they went and worked at a Canton Steel 
Company for 13 cents an hour. There was another job which paid 20 cents an 
hour, but it was not good. The work was heavy, and no one could tolerate it. 
Baldassare decided not to continue. He worked there three days and when he 
sat down to eat lunch, the boss told them to go back to work. At that point 
Baldassare asked for his time and left. The boss was angry and beside himself. 
Then a friend named Caliddu asked for his time and left. 

After this he came to Akron, Ohio and boarded with the La Rocca family 
and worked for the streetcar company at Case Avenue near the Goodyear Tire 


2° One sarma for an area of land is about 1.70 acres 
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Company. Then he found a room with the Lombardi family and stayed for two 
months. At that time there were no inside toilets and a coal stove in the room 
was used for heat. Even with all the heavy work, he worked less hours in the 
USA than in Sicily. It was only later when the family came that they found a 
place to live. Eventually, he worked for the B&O Railroad again and lived in 
the box cars and abhorred the messy conditions. At one time, he was so 
discouraged that he said he was going back to Sicily. They ate off of tin plates 
and the food came from Cleveland to South Park. Working for the B&O 
Railroad Company one worked long hours. It was easier in the winter. During 
the winter months, most of the work was essentially to keep the switches clean. 
He made 14 cents an hour. 

Food was easy to get and was inexpensive. If one went to a saloon, he 
could buy a beer for five cents and get a free sandwich. 

Just prior to Gaspare's death in 1909, Francesco came to the USA to work 
and to be with his brother, Baldassare. Again, poverty, hand-to-mouth 
existence, poor economy, and perhaps to make more money to buy land were 
the incentives to come. 

Francesco had only been in the USA a short time when they received 
news of their father's death. Gaspare had been ill and was not willing to take 
medication from his wife and daughter. Aunt Vita was liked by Gaspare, and 
she was able to get him to take the medication. However, pneumonia was not 
easily treated. This was during a period when pneumonia was deadly. He died 
on the 25th of March 1909. Baldassare had been in the USA for three years. 
Baldassare had told his brother, Francesco, to withdraw money and that he 
would go to Sicily to make arrangements for the family to emigrate. Francesco 
remained in the USA and continued to work. 

Although life was hard, it was an adventure for Baldassare in the USA. 


Life did not stand still in Sicily. Before making the decision to come to 
the USA, Francesco could relish the position of being the oldest male child and 
have his father, Gaspare, to himself. Besides, the everyday work on the farm, 
he could be a freer person. Knowing how dominant Baldassare was, this new 
freedom helped Francesco to grow into his own adulthood and autonomy. He 
was free to ask Vita Vaiana to be his future wife. They were engaged and he 
gave her aring. There was concomitantly the notion that Baldassare was to 
marry his first cousin, Angelina Clemente. 

Vita, with Vincenza as chaperon, was free to visit Francesco in the 
countryside. Often, women, during certain harvest times, were taken to the 
countryside to help with cooking and harvest (especially collecting almonds, 
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pine nuts, olive, and carob). Vines were always present, and grapes were 
harvested in September. Wheat was mostly reaped by hand during the month of 
May but on these small plots of land, it grew among the spaces between the 
trees in the orchard. 

Francesco would become jealous and often confront Vita who felt 
unfairly accused. Once she threw the engagement ring from the balcony into 
the street. The ring rolled down the street and was heading for the storm sewer. 
Francesco ran quickly to rescue the ring from its dire fate. Vita was 
independent in her ways and was not about to be unfairly judged. They were 
married in Akron, Ohio when the families were all in the USA. The marriage 
was solemnized at St. Hedwig's Church on the 15th day of June 1915. 


Baldassare left the USA upon hearing about his father's death to take care 
of the remaining family. In 1909, Paola was 52 years old, Vincenza was 25 
years old, Antonino was 14 years old, and Salvatore was 11 years old. 
Baldassare was 29 years old, and Francesco was 22 years old. Gaspare was 65 
years old when he died. 

Baldassare, on his return to Sicily, was still of the mind to marry his 
cousin, Angelina Clemente. Soon after his arrival, he was confronted by his 
uncle that he was deeply concerned about the rumors of his life in the USA. 
Rumors spread to Castelvetrano that Baldassare was 
involved with women. (But this was not true.) This, 
Baldassare realized, was spread by her brother and 
Baldassare said it was not true. Regardless, the family 
chose not to give permission for the marriage. 
Baldassare was unable to convince them of the truth. 
The rumor emerged from the experience of many men 
who lived in boxcars while working for the railroad. It 
was true that men had women who were brought into 
the boxcars. But, Baldassare said that his cousin, 
brother to Angelina, had assumed that all the men had 
women. He confronted his cousin and his cousin tried 
to lessen the accusation, but the parents were between 
a rock and a hard place, so they denied their daughter to Baldassare. This 
inflamed Baldassare but prudence stepped in, and he let the matter go. He had 
to see to the care of his family. 

In 1933, when our entire family had returned to Sicily to start a new life, 
Baldassare went to visit his childhood sweetheart, Angelina. She had married 
another Clemente. She was happy to see him, and they talked about what had 


Angelina Clemente and 
unnamed baby 
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happened. Evidently, Baldassare and her brother had an argument. To seek 
revenge, he told his family a falsehood. Baldassare said to her that they were 
all lies but now it didn't matter. Angelina, as you recall, was pleasant and she 
said to Baldassare, ““You know, fate could have been different, but it wasn't in 
our hands.” 

And Baldassare replied, “That's right. Fate is always in the hands of 
those who aren't worthwhile and those who say terrible things.” 

To this she responded, “You're not what they told me. They told me 
terrible things about you and you're not that.” 

After World War II, Baldassare and his wife, Anna, bought new linens, 
clothing, and food stuff to send to Angelina. Anna was not jealous because in 
an existential moment, she sided with Baldassare for the wrong of the past but 
admired the show of benevolence in that Angelina had also been hurt by a lie. 


During the time between his arrival in Sicily on the 27th of April 1909 
and return on 20th February 1910, to the USA, he got busy and went to work. 
He did well financially, even better than he had in the USA. He thought that he 
might stay in Sicily, and he ventured out to see if a dream he had could be 
fulfilled. 

Baldassare had this notion that if he had enough fertile land, he would 
like to truck farm. Crops, especially fruits and vegetables, were harvested three 
times a year. So, he went to his Uncle Filippo Catanzaro, brother of his mother, 
to pass on the idea for his consultation. Baldassare had made enough money for 
return passage to the States but thought if he could accomplish his dream, he 
needed a loan of money. Going to a bank was not possible. Baldassare had no 
collateral. 

His Uncle Filippo asked about his idea and his uncle told him that his 
plan would never work. The land was near the river, Belize, west of the town. 
This rejection from his uncle was a serious blow to Baldassare's dream. 
Baldassare begged him to help but to no avail. Disappointed by this loan 
refusal and the collapse of his potential marriage, he decided to leave Sicily. 

He did not want to stay and be a peasant (contadino). To start in any other form 
of work was not possible and being a farmer with the potential to become 
wealthy was worth the investment. Even though he had this personal 
confidence that he could succeed, his uncle was not in accord. Added to this, 
the failing economy and the problem with the grape vines convinced him to go 
to the States and prepare the ultimate emigration of the remaining family. 


This story was told to my Dad by Vincenzo Accardo (a distant cousin to 
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Baldassare, who had married one of Baldassare’s cousins) one day at the miller 
granary~°. Vincenzo was a guard who tended the vineyards of his relatives. 
This vineyard was off the southern shore of Sicily. One day quite unexpectedly 
he encountered a man and a woman strolling toward him. In the distance was a 
ship anchored in the bay. He assumed that they were wealthy, and he should 
show them some hospitality. He approached them and asked them if there was 
anything we could do for them. They were thirsty and wanted some fresh 
water. He escorted them toward the house still bewildered as to who they were. 
They made no attempt to reveal their identity. 

When they were at the house, Vincenzo decided that they might prefer 
some wine. He chose an old good wine and poured it into two small wine 
glasses. They drank and were very grateful for this treatment of them. On 
second thought he asked them if they were hungry, and they said they were. He 
fetched two chickens and prepared them to make soup. After they ate and 
seemed genuinely satisfied, they told Vincenzo to accompany them to the dingy 
at the seashore. The boat was manned by four sailors. He was invited to get in 
and go to the ship in the bay. Even to this point he was puzzled as to who they 
were. 

Once on the ship the couple were very thankful for Vincenzo's treatment. 
of them that they wanted to reward him. Would he like to go to England with 
them and go to school? They added they would give him the title of “Captain 
of Land and Sea”. Then they posed the question, “Do you know who we are?” 

He said, “No, I have no idea who you are.” 

The woman said, “I am Queen Victoria, and this is my consort, Prince 
Albert.” 

Vincenzo responded that he did not want to leave Sicily. They inquired, 
“What else could we do to reward you?” Vincenzo thought a rifle would do. 

So, they gave him a shotgun with a gold trigger and cocking hammer. They 
took his name and address and that of the town's mayor (his relative). 

After a while the post arrived with a package which contained the 
uniform of Captain of Land and Sea. Vincenzo took this to his relatives, and 
they told him it must be a big joke. He stayed on as a guard for the relatives. In 
the meantime, Queen Victoria had arranged for a pension to be sent to him. 
This pension was sent to the mayor to give to Vincenzo. Since Vincenzo could 
not read nor write the relative took the money and never told him about the 
pension. 

When Queen Victoria died (1901), Edward became king. A uniform 


26 See the end of this account for updated information about this event. 
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with a sword came to Vincenzo. This time the package was to be hand 
delivered directly to Vincenzo. When Vincenzo opened the package there was 
the uniform, the sword, and a letter. The postman read the letter to him. The 
postman said dress and go visit your relatives (the mayor and his family) and 
make them stand at attention. He dressed and went to his relatives and had 
them stand at attention. 

Someone helped him write a letter to England. The letter he received in 
return told him that his pension would be raised. Vincenzo was surprised. Up 
to that point in time he was not aware that he had been on a pension. He went 
to his relatives and demanded a refund. There was litigation. The relatives 
went to jail for fraud and Vincenzo received three sarma of land (about five 
acres) which had many grape vines on it as restitution. He became very rich. 


By 1913, Baldassare and Francesco saved enough money to have the 
family emigrate. The lands were left to the larger family to oversee until other 
arrangements could be made. Paola, Vincenza, Antonino, and Salvatore were 
to come together but when they were examined by the doctors at the emigration 
center in Palermo, Salvatore was rejected because of an eye ailment. Paola 
went back to Castelvetrano. (One month later, Paola and Salvatore made it 
through the emigration authorities. Trachoma, a viral disease of the eyes, was a 
reason to refuse entrance into the States. He didn't have Trachoma, but the 
authorities were often over cautious.) Vincenza and Antonino left on the ship 
Lazzio. The Vitale family became aware that they were going to the States and 
asked the Clementes to chaperon Angelina Vitale who was around 15 years old 
and was going to live with her father in the States. 

Vincenza, Antonino, and Angelina Vitale had great fun on the ship. 

They were afloat around 18 days. Vincenza carried Angelina's money in a 
kerchief since Angelina was always anxious to spend it. She bought a trinket, 
namely a twisted horn shaped amulet to ward off evil spirits. When they 
arrived in New York, Francesco met them and took them to Akron and 
Angelina went to relatives in New York. 

One month later, Baldassare went to New York to meet Paola and 
Salvatore who were coming from Sicily. In preparation for this trip, he decided 
to have a new suit tailored by an Italian tailor who had his shop on North 
Howard Street. He was very happy with the suit and proceeded to prepare for 
his train trip. Since he worked for the B&O Railroad, he was able to ride free 
of charge. 

Sitting on the train, he caught sight of a reflection of light from his inner 
thigh. To his chagrin, the seam had parted, and his long underwear showed 
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through. It was extremely embarrassing, but he kept his legs tight together. 
What to do when he had to get off the train? After greeting his cousin from 
Bayonne, New Jersey, he tried hard to walk stiff legged. When they asked why 
he was walking this way, he had to confess that he wasn't sick but that the inner 
seam of his new pants had separated. The thread had loosened and now he had 
to experience an embarrassment. When he got to his Aunt Bernarda (sister to 
Paola), he quickly told her about his dilemma. She told him to go into the 
bedroom and remove his pants so she could repair them. While removing his 
pants, he saw a picture of a family and inquired who they were. He was told 
that it was the Artale family. Bernarda said that the family was now all in the 
States. His aunt told him that he should think about his future. Bernarda told 
him that the girl in the picture would be good for him. “What are you doing, 
waiting for the carrozza (carriage)?” So, Baldassare wanted to be introduced to 
the family. Aunt Bernarda arranged for a visit and his cousin took him to see 
his future wife. Once they found the address in Brooklyn, they were welcomed 
into the family parlor. 

During the first visit, there were simple exchanges and small talk. After 
he and his cousin left, the cousin said, “How does she look to you?” Baldassare. 
was concerned if she would want him. Antonia Artale was a widow and she 
had with her the two youngest girls, Anna and Caterina. There was a bit of 
confusion as to which of the two was the oldest. Anna was older than Caterina 
and she would be the one offered if all was in accord. It so happened that Anna 
corresponded to the one in the picture who he was attracted to. Anna and 
Baldassare were eight years apart in age but this did not prove to be an obstacle. 
The Artale family inquired of friends if they knew Baldassare and they said 
favorable things about him. The two families had ties through an earlier 
relative of the Valenti family marrying into the Artale family. They became 
engaged and, in the meantime, the family arrived. Baldassare gave Anna a ring 
and gold watch and chain. They had a family party which Angelina Vitale 
remembers took place at Aunt Bernarda's home in Bayonne, New Jersey. Even 
while engaged in New York, Anna would not let Baldassare walk her home 
from work. 

Baldassare went to Akron to work and settled the family. Then six 
months later, he went to Brooklyn to marry Anna Artale. 


Life The USA 


Baldassare now had decided if staying in the USA meant that this was his 
final and permanent home. Once the entire family was safely in the USA, he 
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was able to think about his own personal life. His Aunt Benarda had introduced 
him to the Artale family and arrangements were made for the wedding. Anna 
Artale, at age 25, and Baldassare, at age 33, were united in holy marriage on the 
25th of January 1914, in Brooklyn, New York. 

For Anna, coming to Akron, Ohio was a difficult transition. Akron was 
still primitive and a new bustling industrial city. The streets were not fully 
paved and in many places sidewalks did not exist. When it rained, mud was 
everywhere. 

Not only was Anna married but now she was involved with Baldassare's 
family, and they all lived together. Francesco Clemente married Vita Vaiana on 
the 15th of June 1915. This left Antonino and Salvatore living with Baldassare 
and Anna. To make a go of it they took in boarders. This was heavy work for 
Anna, but they needed money so that Anna put aside her feelings and pitched 
in. 

Shortly, Antonino Clemente became enamored of Caterina Artale, and 
they were married. Caterina became acquainted with him when Antonino 
arrived in New York from Sicily. She had made a few trips to Akron to visit 
her sister, Anna, and to see Antonino. They were married in Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Baldassare, just prior to his wedding, brought all the family to Akron, 
Ohio. They lived in the same apartment house with the Salvatore Piazzas. The 
.., landlord was the same person who later rented them 
the house at 377 North Howard Street. This house 
wa had gas, running water, and gaslights. The toilet 
facility was in the backyard. There was another house 
behind 377 North Howard Street and the Vitales lived 
there. Salvatore Clemente learned to be a barber from 
Salvatore Piazza. Salvatore Piazza's wife had a 
younger sister, Amelia?’ (Emily) Libasci, who later 
married Salvatore Clemente. 


377 North Howard Street, 
Akron, Ohio 


Paola grieved over the loss of her husband, 
Gaspare. Her children were very supportive of her. She was 56 years old when 
she arrived in the States. As mentioned before, she stayed with Baldassare and 
Francesco after her arrival in Akron. Baldassare was the head of the household. 
Francesco had thought of starting a business and attempted to open a 
bakery. He bought his flour from the Quaker Oats Company. The bakery did 


27 Her given name was actually Emelia. 
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not do well, and Francesco was in debt to the Quaker Oats Company. He 
decided to close the bakery and went to the Quaker Oats Company to settle the 
debt. The Quaker Oats Company hired him so that he could pay off the debt. 
Francesco remained with the company until his retirement. 

Antonino went to work with Baldassare for the Akron Canton and 
Youngstown (AC&Y) Railroad line. They both stayed about 3-4 years and then 
Antonino left and went to work with Mr. Cardarelli at the Gorge Power Plant. 
He shoveled coal in the bin. Antonino, until he married, stayed with 
Baldassare. Antonino felt estranged in the new world and found it hard to work 
for someone else. In Sicily they had their own lands and worked in fruit and 
olives. They were autonomous unto themselves. However, the living 
conditions and the money made gave him and the family greater security and a 
higher standard of life than in Sicily. 


Vincenza Clemente (November 22, 1884), first child born to Paola 
Valenti, had come to the states in 1913. She stayed with family until she 
married Lorenzo Vaiana. The Clementes lived across the street from the 
Vaianas in Sicily. They became enamored in Sicily and married in the United 
States”*. The marriage turned out to be a mistake. The mother-in-law was 
antagonistic toward Vincenza. Lorenzo was not warm or supportive of his 
wife. Because Vincenza contracted tuberculosis and because of the continual 
marital strife, the brothers had her return to Akron, Ohio. She lived with the 
family from about December 15, 1917, to the day she died on January 26, 1918. 
She was attended by Robert Smith, M.D. (who was cofounder of Alcoholics 
a She was puned at the Holy Cross Cemetery. The headstone 

: reads, ““Vincenza Clemente-Rapida delle 
fratelli” which means rescued by her brothers. 
The brothers were extremely angry with 
Lorenzo because of his treatment and 
abandonment of her. He was not worthy of her, 
Qe2 and his surname was not used on the headstone. 

= What happened to Lorenzo is not known. 
neers i However, Lorenzo's and Vita's mother, Anna, 

came to aay at Pianicescon S Meike on Zeller Avenue. 


After Baldassare married he went to live on North Street along the canal. 


28 3 Feb 1915 Akron, Summit, Ohio, USA. They had a still born child in 1916. While this child was buried at 
Holy Cross Cemetery in Akron, the grave's location from 1916 doesn't appear on current maps of the 
cemetery. 
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He lived there for about one to one and a half years. 

Salvatore, being the youngest, was totally dependent on his older brother 
Baldassare. Baldassare wanted Salvatore to study and look to the future with 
schooling and perhaps a profession—such as becoming a lawyer. However, 
because he made money working in Mr. Piazza's barber shop, he gave up on the 
idea of further academic studies. 


Quaker Oats had their factory on South Howard Street from Mill Street to 
Bowery Street and bordered on the west side by Quaker Street. Many members 
of the Clemente family worked there. The three brothers Baldassare, Frank 
(Francesco), and Tony (Antonino) worked there. Baldassare came to the 
Quaker Oats later than his brothers for he had been with the B&O railroad 
company. They were excellent workers and when the depression came all of 
them remained in the company’s employment. At first Baldassare was hired as 
a truck helper and he enjoyed this because he was able to be outdoors. 

Not to get ahead I must relate a ; 
happening that again was pivotal to 
Baldassare's future. This had to do with 
the job with the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company. He was head of a 
gang of workers, known as the 
maintenance gang, who repaired the rails 
of the track. Occasionally, these gangs 
were inspected and interviewed by the 
divisional manager. In interviewing 


Baldassare he said, “We want to make aaa Mama 
you supervisor of this whole unit.”’ hs on ime ore distal eoleebonlp ze 7401 
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Baldassare replied, “I can't take the 
job.” 

“T understand you're the best worker here.” 

“T can't take it.” 

“What's wrong with taking the job? We are offering you a promotion 
and a very good job.” 

It was true it was an excellent offer. If it was possible for Baldassare to 
accept the offer, he would never have left the B&O. 

“T cannot read nor write.” 

This remark was unbelievable to the divisional manager. He responded, 
“T don't believe it!” 

“You don't have to believe it. I never went to school.” 
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“Then, how do you know what the signs mean?” 

“T had someone read them to me and now I know them by heart.” 
Because of no formal education he lost out and was not promoted. The 
divisional manager liked Baldassare a great deal and took the situation to heart. 
Here, was Baldassare with a large amount of native inherent intelligence and 
ingenuity but no formal education. This can only spell out a loss of 
opportunity. 

A few years later when Baldassare was forty years old he came down 
with what turned out to be a mild rheumatism. He was unable to work for a 
period of six weeks and being without activity he became restless. He asked his 
wife Anna, with one year of education in Sicily, to teach him to read. She set 
aside time from her daily chores to teach him how to read. He learned enough 
to slowly broaden his scope of literature. The Italian newspaper was subscribed 
to from New York and then he exchanged novels with Sicilian friends. 

Baldassare began to read the newspaper then novels—especially Dr. 
Zhivago, The Leopard, and the Bible. My cousin Jasper (Antonino's son) found 
a bible, written in Italian, in a nearby dump and he showed it to me, and I 
recognized what it was. Jasper brought it home and Baldassare was eager to 
read it. He read it through three times and was able to quote from it. 


With Francesco, Antonino, and Vincenza married the responsibility of 
Baldassare decreased. However, Paola and Salvatore were still with 
Baldassare. Baldassare recalls having a problem with his brother Salvatore in 
that he was becoming an adolescent nightmare. Baldassare wanted more for 
Salvatore, but Salvatore was not about to pour himself into studies. One must 
keep in mind that Baldassare was 34 years old when Salvatore was 16 years old. 
The following will illustrate some of the difficulty. Baldassare told Salvatore to 
get ready and go out to the shoe store to buy a pair of shoes he needed. Since 
Baldassare worked six days a week with only Sunday off he would go to a 
Jewish store which was open. Salvatore for whatever reason, most likely trying 
to assert his individuality and separating from his father figure stood up to his 
older brother. Baldassare called to him to come downstairs and get ready to go 
shopping. Salvatore told him he was not coming down; he didn't like his 
brother anymore— no doubt an attempt in de-authorizing his brother as 
surrogate parent. 

Salvatore refused to join his brother to buy shoes, so Baldassare went 
upstairs and bodily took Salvatore and forced him down the steps. Salvatore 
lost his footing and fell down the steps. The brothers were scuffling, and Paola 
thought Baldassare had killed her child. Salvatore grudgingly put on a coat, and 
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they took off to buy the shoes. After years passed, Salvatore married Emily and 
they were the closest of brothers. However, Baldassare thought Salvatore made 
a mistake by not attending school and even after being a barber never set up his 
own shop. Salvatore always worked for others. 


Salvatore lost his father in 1909, when he was eleven years old. He 
hadn't seen his brother Baldassare until he returned to Sicily to attend to the 
family. Salvatore then did not see his two older brothers until 1913, when he 
and his mother came to the United States. He was all of 15-16 years old and 
only experienced his brother as interfering with his unique position as favorite 
son of his mother. Paola no doubt catered to her sons Antonino and Salvatore 
after Gaspare's death. The closeness to Paola by Salvatore seemed to give 
Salvatore sanctuary and this concerned Baldassare. Paola was loving and 
protective of her younger sons especially Salvatore. She acted as a buffer to 
Baldassare's role as provider and securer of responsibility as a surrogate parent. 

Although Paola was protective of Salvatore she had full respect and love 
for Baldassare. He had not abandoned them. He had married late and had 
worked along with Francesco to see that the family was provided for in Sicily 
after Gaspare's death and lastly to see that they were all reunited in the USA. 
Baldassare was not about to pamper his brother Salvatore. 

Paola never made a decision without Baldassare's consultation. She 
would say, “Anything you say, anything you say. Whatever you do is fine with 
me.” She never crossed Baldassare once. Matter of fact, when she died of 
cancer, she called out for him instead of her own children. Baldassare had 
clearly loved her, she was his lifeline to love, and he never treated her as a 
stepmother. The bonding after his mother died at three years old to Paola was 
fast and firm. They fell in love with each other—a bond so strong as the value 
of life itself. 


Antonina Sacco (mother of Anna Artale) had a recurrence of her cancer. 
She was diagnosed as having a basal cell carcinoma. She was operated on, but 
the lesion only grew larger. Later, she had more surgery. However, the cancer 
eventually spread to the liver. She died on the second of February 1916. She 
was sixty years old and died after a long life of sadness. She lost her husband 
in the prime of her life and grieved his absence deeply. Antonina's father 
Filippo Sacco and she were emotionally distant over his decision to live with a 
nephew. Antonina was not happy over this, and she distanced herself from him. 
Apparently, both stood their ground and to my knowledge there was no 
reconciliation. Each was determined in their own emotional need. However, 
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the years in the United States were far better and sure that she did find joy in the 
marriage of her children. She lived with her son Filippo, and he was a charmer 
and no doubt a joy to her. Her son Giuseppe (Peppe) married and stayed a 
while in New York. He was his own man and was independent. We never got 
to know him except for a couple of visits to New York and only in a cursory 
way. He seemed to take no interest in the family. 

Filippo wrote Anna about the death of their mother. Because Anna was 
pregnant with her second child Gaspare (Jasper) and because her oldest child, 
Augostina, had a cardiac defect her brother Filippo wrote and told her not to 
come. He thought the trip would cause a miscarriage. 

Jasper was born healthy. Anna and Baldassare were happy for this 
blessed event. However, before Jasper's birth Augostina died from heart failure 
and she was buried in St. Bernard's cemetery. She does not have a headstone 
because she was buried in the grave of another person. I inquired at the Billow 
Funeral Home (in Akron, Ohio) and they have no record of the burial site. 


Jasper was born March 12, 1916. Augostina (Augustine) was born the 
following year on June 22, 1917. Bartolomeo was born December 31, 1918. 
He lived until he died from lobar pneumonia on March 16, 1919. Between 
1919 and 1920 Anna had miscarriages and was very concerned that she was 
constantly pregnant. She consulted with a next-door neighbor—the “English 
woman” for contraceptive methods and when pregnant again for abortion 
methods. 


1 Castor Oil and strenuous exercise didn't work so she 
| consulted a physician, Dr. Robert H. Smith. He told her 
that she was healthy, and that the pregnancy was fine, and 
| she should set the abortion idea aside. Perhaps he said to 
we her that this child may now seem a burden, but the child 
would no doubt bring joy to her life. She accepted the 
@ advice and went on to have me, Bartolomeo 
| (Bartholomew), born May 12, 1921. 
| At the delivery Dr. Smith said to Anna, “This boy 
| might become a doctor someday.” Anna remembered that 
* and when I was in medical school, she gingerly let me 
‘hea know what happened and asked to be forgiven. Knowing 
ugustine, Bart, and . ; 
Jasper, 1926 the plight that she was in was perfectly understood by me. 
I told her I understood the early situation and wanted her 
to set it aside. We teared up and I embraced her and told her that I loved her. I 
told her that she always treated me with love and concern. It was only 
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important that she went on with the pregnancy and that I was in the world. 
Often, she would remark to me that I was the cane of her old age. Before and 
after the story came out, she always treated me with the utmost fairness. 


Jasper was the oldest and both Baldassare and Anna depended on him to 
help them in the American world. He did it willingly and was certainly admired 
and loved by both parents. However, if he showed independence and what they 
considered disobedience he was sternly disciplined. The discipline was out of 
proportion to what happened. 

Jasper was very curious and could be found at Bryan School looking into 
the classroom windows. Miss Cardarelli came to the house and wondered why 
he was not in school. Anna told her that he was not toilet trained and not old 
enough. Miss Cardarelli was surprised! One day when he was 5-6 years old, he 
told Baldassare about German machine guns, uniforms, and bayonets. 
Baldassare wondered how Jasper could know these things. Jasper took his dad 
to see these things. Baldassare soon found out that Jasper had walked to the 
Orpheum Theater (0.8 miles from home) and saw the display in the window. 
Baldassare was proud of his son but forbad him to go downtown alone in the 
future. Jasper was not undaunted. He continued to venture forth. 

He struck up a friendly relationship with the milkman who delivered our 
bottles of milk. This milkman came very early in the morning. Before his 
parents were up Jasper was out helping him. For payment he was paid fifteen 
cents and given a bottle of milk which he readily drank down. 

Delivery wagons were horse drawn. One day he accidentally got his leg 
caught in the wheel and sustained a femur fracture. He was iS tushed to the 
hospital to have it set-—however he needed surgery " 
because the leg was badly injured. Baldassare was 
beside himself and so was Anna. 

Jasper's insatiable curiosity, innocent enough, 
was viewed as being disobedient. Anna at times 
would give excuses or reasons why something could 
wait to be done by Jasper. This set up a tug of war 
and Baldassare was unable to tolerate this. One day 
Anna, in angry desperation at Jasper's balking, threw a oak 
head of cabbage at him. He ducked and it broke the Bart Clemente and Jasper 
window in the front door. Baldassare saw the broken  “'emente, 1930 
window. Without stopping he turned around, bought 
a replacement, set it, and then with his leather razor strap hit Jasper for being 
trouble. Perhaps a day later it happened again. Again, the door window was 
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broken, then replaced, and again the razor strap. At times Jasper grabbed me to 
use me as a shield. I would then yell to my father, “It's me pa! It's me pa!” For 
many years there was this polarization between Jasper and Baldassare. 
Throughout all this Jasper was dependable and reliable in responding to the 
needs of his parents. Being the oldest in a Sicilian family is not to be envied. It 
is hard work to meet the excessive needs and expectations of one's parents. I 
was happy not to be the first born. I carried the name of my grandfather on my 
mother's side, a secondary position, but one with fewer large expectations. 

Augustine, named for Baldassare's mother held an 
envious role. She was treated more like royalty. However, 
Baldassare's playfulness pitted her against Jasper physically. 
They would wrestle. No doubt she always lost but Jasper was 
supposed to let her win so that Baldassare could praise his 
daughter. This kind of thing, however, was self-limiting. 
Augustine certainly could be and was stubborn at times, which 
was not acceptable. She was never really spanked. I was 
never really spanked. Unfortunately, Jasper was the bearer of 
discipline. Augustine 

Baldassare had different standards of behavior for his Clemente 
oldest son. His demands often involved Anna, in attempting to 
have Jasper mitigate his behavior. One wonders about Gaspare's discipline 
methods during Baldassare's youth. When this inquiry was made Baldassare 
was not able to remember any. 

Anna became our buffer from Baldassare's expectation. He had a short 
FUSE and this tendency went back to his youth. Even Aunts in Sicily remarked 
about his sense of immediate justice. As time went by, 
he matured and mellowed but never gave up the idea that 
if you are right, do not give up. 

Not one of the Clementes was ever drafted during 
World War I. However, Carlo Magno who was a 
boarder with Anna and Baldassare did service in the 
"3 American Expedition to France. The years that the USA 
was engaged in combat were from 1917 through 
November 11, 1918. The USA was not quite 18 months 
in the war in France. Carlo Magno and his sister Sarah 
". were my god parents in 1921. Carlo was a shoemaker 
== and in time settled in Barberton, Ohio and had a shoe 
repair shop. 

Sometime around 1926-1927 Carlo Magno gave 


Carl Magno 
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us his military mittens. They had a trigger finger and we used them in the 
winter when we went sled riding. Usually we slid down North Howard from 
our house to Lods Street. At times we used Glenwood Avenue from Saint 
Hedwig to past the Franklin Lumber Company. 

Baldassare and Anna had a close relationship with Carlo Magno and even 
though he eventually married and lived in Barberton they visited each other. 

The trolley made it easy to get around. We would take the North Howard 
Street Trolley to Mill and Main Street and transfer to the Trolley that went to 
Barberton. These trolleys were convenient and came often. We even went to 
Cleveland on the interurban. Often on these visits Carlo would palm a fifty- 
cent piece and shake my hand, leaving the prized metal in my palm. My father 
would make the conventional customary act of “don't do that” but god fathers 
are supreme. (Yet, he would eventually do the very same thing with his 
grandchildren.) I never had to return the money. God parents allow sons to be 
appreciated for themselves. 


Let me return to an earlier period for some time after World War I, Uncle 
Tommaso died, and he left Baldassare three houses, money, and lands. This 
inheritance re-awakened in Baldassare a dream of going back to Sicily and 
again farm in vegetables. This dream had been 
shattered in 1909 by his Uncle Filippo's denial of 
a loan. Now he had some new foundation to 
work from. This excited him. With his own 
inherited lands from his mother and now these 
from his mother's brother, he began to plot a new 
strategy with Anna. Anna at first was cool to the 
idea but being a proper wife, she joined with him. 
By living together with his brother Antonino 
(Tony) and Aunt Caterina (Katie) they both could 
envision their personal goals. Baldassare needed 
to save money and buy land and Tony had a 
dream of owning his own house. Both families 
== lived alone until about 1924 when they decided to 
Front Anna Artale and Baldassare —_—‘ Live together so that their efforts would be of 


Clemente ; 
Siege aaa anc lho hana mutual help to their personal dreams. 

Antonino Clemente At 377 North Howard Street they could 
Last Row Emelia Libasci and share expenses so that both could divert funds for 


Salvatore Clemente : 
each one's dream. Baldassare paid rent at 377 


North Howard Street. He allowed Anna to go to work and save money to buy 
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land in Sicily. Tony could save money to help build his house and this left 
Aunt Caterina to stay home and watch the children. Meals were shared and we 
all lived in this extended family in the same domicile. Cooperation was very 
good, but a difference arose between Anna and Tony. That difference grew and 
at one point Tony did not speak to Anna for two years. 


During the period prior to the final days of prohibition in 1933 most of 
the Italian and Sicilian immigrants made their own wine. Grapes were easily 
bought from California and the Great Lakes States for wine making. Even 
though the transport of liquor was prohibited most wine makers were able to 
make enough for personal use from the available grapes. 

Baldassare made large amounts of wine, at least 500 gallons—some of 
which he sold. He feared that he would be arrested for this, but Anna reminded 
him that the mayor and Chief of Police were his best customers. Enough 
money was made and saved over the years that in 1933 the trip to Sicily was 
secured. 


The life of Baldassare and Anna was twofold, one to earn enough money 
to return to Sicily and the other to attend to their own children, Jasper, 
Augustine, and Bart. Sicilian was spoken in the family. As Jasper and 
Augustine went to school more English was introduced. Baldassare and Anna 
rapidly learned more functional English simply because they were both 
working. Anna went to work at the Goodrich Tire Company in their shoe 
department. Baldassare left the B&O railroad after 1924. 

He was still employed at the B&O because when Uncle Filippo died on 
August 14, 1924, the entire family went by train to Brooklyn, New York for his 
funeral and I remember my father Baldassare was able to book passage for free 
because he was employed by the B&O. 

Uncle Filippo worked as a baker and lived at 25 Somers Street in 
Brooklyn, New York. He was 39 years old when he died. According to his 
death certificate he died from Transverse Myelitis following pneumonia 
(bronchial) influenza in origin—signed by John D. Calson, M.D. He is buried 
in Saint John Cemetery. The essential diagnosis was “chronic myocarditis”. 
He was hospitalized from June 19, 1924, until he died on August 14, 1924 at 
4:30 AM. The name of the hospital was Unity Hospital. No autopsy was 
conducted. 

Uncle Filippo had three daughters, Anna, Katherine, and Rose. His 
widow was deeply grieved at this early death of Filippo. 

Jasper had just been on the mend from his broken leg but was still on. 
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crutches. We all went and stayed three months with the family. Baldassare 
returned to work after the funeral and Anna remained to help and tend to her 
own children. Sadness pervaded the house. The funeral took place at the house 
with many mourners coming to visit. Later I had a dream of anxiety. I 
dreamed that I was on an elevated train lying on an adult's chest viewing the 
trees and houses flitting by. Later in life Anna recalled the funeral of her 
brother Filippo and the heavy sadness of his death. This reminded her of her 
father Bartolomeo Artale who left six children and a wife Antonina with no 
recourse to making a living and the dreaded responsibility of rearing a family 
without the essential man around which pivoted their entire life. Filippo's wife 
was in deep bereavement. Anna remained until the widow could re-stabilize 
herself. 

Uncle Salvatore (Sal or Sam) worked for Salvatore Piazza as a barber. 
He trained under Piazza's tutelage and then remained employed by Mr. Piazza. 
The Clementes lived only a couple of blocks away on North Street. The 
Piazzas lived at 245 North Howard Street above a restaurant. The barber shop 
had four chairs and Mr. Piazza engaged junior barbers. The barber shop was 
near North Street across the street from the Old Swinehart Tire Rubber 
Company. 

Salvatore Piazza was married to Angelina Libasci. Mr. Piazza was born 
in Partanna, Sicily on February 29, 1880. His parents were Giuseppe and Maria 
LaRocca. The parents of Angelina were Pietro Libasci and Maria Sciacca. I 
remember Pietro Libasci for he visited us in Castelvetrano in 1933. He was a 
tall imposing aristocratic intelligent gentleman. He was around seventy years 
old. He lived alone because he and his wife were separated. Maria Sciacca had 
come to the USA with her children. The two were not compatible and divorce 
for Catholics was not possible, separation was the only recourse. Pietro was a 
merchant in oil, cheese etc. He was well educated. The Libascis family was 
comprised of Angelina, Amelia (Emily), Rose, Biaggio, Ernest, and Frank. 
(Andrew Libasci was a son of Ernest. Biaggio was a barber). 

Mr. Piazza married Angelina in New York in 1905 and the first two 
children born there were Mary and Rose. The others, Josephine, Francine, 
Giovanina, Joseph, Adelina, Peter, and Tony, were all born in Akron. 

Mr. Piazza immigrated to Argentina when he was seventeen. He stayed 
for nine years. He learned Spanish while he was there. One of his sisters had 
also gone to live in Argentina. Argentina was able to interest Italians to migrate 
there. Today close to 50 percent of the population is of Italian descent. Mr. 
Piazza left Argentina to be with his brother Bartolomeo Piazza and he came to 
Akron. 
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When Mr. Piazza apprenticed as a barber in Sicily, he not only learned to 
cut hair and shave, but he also learned to bleed people. My uncle Salvatore was 
taught by Mr. Piazza but not to bleed people. It was not legal for barbers to 
4 practice medicine in the USA. 
Salvatore was seventeen years old 
when he apprenticed. The money 
was good, and he liked what he 
was doing. He was able to care 
for his own needs and saved 
money to marry. He met Amelia 
(Emily) who was Angelina 
Piazza's sister. Salvatore married 
Emily in 1919 and moved to the 
corner of North Howard Street and 
Glenwood Avenue. This was 


Salvatore Clemente front first on the left. Salvatore . 
Piazza, front far right. across the street from the Rubino 


Grocery Store. Paola, Salvatore's 
mother, lived with them. They had two sons Jasper and Peter. Each boy is 
named after their respective grandparents. I remember going there as a child 
and playing with Jasper and Peter. I thought my Aunt Emily was beautiful and 
I always had the feeling she liked me. 


Baldassare and Anna were able to now concentrate on their own future 
because all of the family was well situated. The loss of Vincenza was bitter. 
With time the need to rear their own family became paramount. 

Baldassare along with other Sicilians including Salvatore Piazza started 
the Sicilian Club. This provided a place for Sicilians to assemble and maintain 
a tie with their culture and cushion their existence in the American culture. 
Baldassare later lost interest in the Sicilian club because the organization 
became a beehive of power brokerage rather than it being more of a cultural 
arena. I remember my father Baldassare dressed in white, wearing a straw hat, 
and taking part in parades. He was active and interested in the political life of 
the community, once he had a decent command of reading the Italian Progresso. 
He loved to talk about politics. Story telling was ever present and with family 
or friends he managed through force of presence and personality to say 
whatever seemed important. His delivery seemed well thought out, organized 
and given with a measure of eloquence. Even though he never had formal 
schooling he was a quick learner and it pleased him to know this and he 
welcomed the praise of others. 
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Living at 377 North Howard is full of a flood of memories. Baldassare 
always the farmer had to have a vegetable garden, and this was in the backyard 
with a chicken coop which housed several chickens. The raising of chickens 
was short lived. It became more economical to buy dressed chickens from Mr. 
Mineo on the corner of Lods Street and North Howard Street. I am sure that my 
brother Jasper was sent there to buy a fryer or a soup chicken but when I was 
around seven years old mother sent me. | recall that Mr. John Bruno (who was 
at that time an illegal immigrant) worked at Mineo's poultry shop and he picked 
out what my mother wanted. Baldassare and Anna had a friendly relationship 
and his secret was safe with them. The poultry shop was large, and the dressing 
area was in the back. Mr. Bruno would let me go back and watch him dress the 
chicken. Then my mother would be sure that I was sold what she had ordered. 
Anna had a part of her personality that she trusted others, but it was still a bit 
safer to examine the goods. Friends should never shortchange friends. 


Prior to the period when Baldassare and Anna formalized their trip to 
Sicily they had bought a vacant lot on North Hill with the idea of selling it for a 
profit or building a house. However, the lot became a summer garden with 
grape vines, peach trees, tomatoes, and corn. Sometimes potatoes were planted. 
Jasper was with Baldassare to help with the care of the garden. Jasper helped 
Baldassare to weed the garden. The lot next to Baldassare was that of his 
brother Francesco (Frank). A tool shed was constructed and used to store tools 
and afford shelter if it decided to rain. 

This plot of land became our picnic area. All my dad's friends came to 
enjoy Sunday afternoon. Meat was roasted over an open fire and many 
delicious dishes of pasta, fruit, vegetables and sweets. The Vitales, Bassones, 
Brunos, Licatas, Varvarros, Courts, Contis, and of course the Clementes came 
together. They were all young doing well with children with the promise of the 
American dream. After all they left Sicily to avoid hardship, poverty and for 
the wish for the luxury of life's amenities. They loved to sing folk songs. 
Licata played the accordion and they danced. My Uncle Frank and Aunt Vita 
loved to dance—Waltzes, Mazurkas, and the Polka. As always songs were 
sung with a double meaning and the joy to express sensuousness without 
censor. Story telling revolved around families with some stories out of their 
literature and culture. None of these Sicilians were ever part of the corrupt 
Sicilians perhaps they were not victim to this because they were not men in 
business. These men were hard working laborers and moral upright people. 
There was never any scandal among them. Some were more religious than 
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others. Baldassare and Anna sent their children to church instructions but were 
never fanatic church people. 

Baldassare saw in his oldest son a future he never had, and he had Mr. 
Cevasco (a jeweler) give Jasper violin lessons. Jasper took lessons for seven 
years. I remember that Jasper had a part in a show at Bryant School and the 
family went to hear him. One of the themes was Fiddlers Three—a song that 
rang in my mind for a long time. I was proud that my brother had a part playing 
the violin in the production. Only once do I remember overhearing Mr. 
Cevasco's irritation that Jasper had not practiced. Mr. Cevasco had a habit of 
using the bow as an instrument of discipline. Jasper's enthusiasm for the violin 
began to wane. I do not recall how much each lesson cost but eventually dad 
and Jasper came to a lifelong pact—no more violin. 

Augustine and I were never offered the possibility of learning to play an 
instrument. If the thought had occurred to either of us, dad was not willing to 
finance music lessons. Music was not present until radio was purchased, and 
this was after 1929. We did not even have a phonograph like Uncle Frank and 
Aunt Vita owned. I still remember Three O' Clock in the Morning and hearing 
early recordings of Caruso—I was not sure who he was—but later in life he 
became one of my favorite tenors of all time. 


During the late 1920s Baldassare was with the Quaker Oats in the 
capacity of helper to the truck driver. It came to the attention of the President 
of the Quaker Oats, Mr. Anderson, that dad was an excellent gardener. Some of 
his summer work was to plant and care for Mr. Anderson's garden. Not only 
did he tend that garden he also kept up his own garden. This special favoritism 
paid off after Baldassare returned from Sicily in November 1933. It was in the 
depth of the depression and dad got his job back. Being a helper on the flour 
delivery truck made it sometimes possible for him to visit at the house. There 
was a bakery on North Howard a block away and he and Fritz would come and 
have a cup of coffee and give us children cookies. Dad was loving and deeply 
involved in our lives. There was no envy but an obvious streak of admiration. 

Uncle Salvatore and Aunt Emily left Akron to go to New York to help 
supplement their income. They left in 1929 and took Grandmother Paola with 
them. I am sure that Aunt Emily was not too happy about this arrangement. 
Grandmother Paola returned to Akron in 1932 and died in February 1933 from 
cancer. 


My parents became more distant from Frank and his family. They got 
together less for holidays. My thought is that it was inevitable that each man 
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with his wife and children wanted their own space. Also, the children showed. 
different degrees of academic excellence that distanced the cousins and choice 
of friends. Some of my cousins’ choice of friends were suspect because they 
were in trouble with the law. 

The brothers shared driving to work. My cousin Casper and Jimmy 
(Frank's children) drove the brothers to work, sharing the chore with Jasper and 
me. This sharing was really after 1935 and not before. Before they went to 
work by bus and returned by bus. 


What the feelings were in respect to Baldassare going to Sicily, I am sure 
to his face they said that it was his business but privately they must have 
thought that he was making a mistake. Recent immigrants did not give Sicily 
any glowing picture, but dad was a new landlord with three houses and land 
(inherited from Uncle Tommaso). Almost once a week dad took out his plans 
to mentally organize his farms and what he was going to plant. Money was 
saved and meticulously sent to Biagio Maltese husband of Rosa Artale Maltes 
to buy land. 

As time allowed Anna the ever-dutiful wife went shopping to buy kitchen 
wares, bedroom linen, table linen, and clothing. She literally filled trunks full 
of merchandise. With the impetus of the depression and the banks closing the 
dream of a successful future lay in being one's own captain of his destiny. 

Plans were finalized in the winter of 1932. However, Paola was dying 
from cancer and her death was near. Once Paola died in February 1933 the 
impetus was actualized. 

Paola's death was deeply felt by all. Her children felt very sad but at the 
same time she suffered no more. She was deeply loved by all. The day of her 
death Baldassare along with his brothers Frank and Tony decided to have John 
Bruno make the arrangements. Jasper was recruited to go and tell John that 
grandmother had died. I went with Jasper to notify John. He was most 
thoughtful extending his condolences to us. He told us he would call Mr. Rossi 
the funeral director and order the automobiles along with an open car to carry 
the flowers. 

Paola was laid out in state in the front room at 335 Zellar Avenue. The 
candles' smell was overwhelming along with the heavy perfumed odor of the 
flowers. Salvatore, Aunt Emily, Jasper, and Peter came from New York. It was 
a deadening feeling of oppression. The family was in tears and all the friends 
seemed to feel as bad as they. Mass was at Saint Hedwig, and she was buried at 
Holy Cross Cemetery. 
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Preparations for Return to Sicily. 


Excitement was high and continuous once the final decision was made to 
return to Sicily. After all, we were going back to live in Sicily for the rest of 
our lives. Anna bought all sorts of needed appliances 
for the kitchen and goods for the bedrooms and clothes 
for all of us. The final count of luggage came to seven 
trunks and seven valises. There were trips to various 
department stores, hardware stores, and specialty stores 
so that the household would be ready and proficient 
with the latest. Dishes, cups, glasses, silverware, and 
flatware were carefully packed. My father had a 12- 


Passport picture. Front gauge shotgun which he packed. 

L-R Jasper, Baldassare M h sede h 

Back L-R Bart, _ My mother was not a naturalized citizen, so she 
Augustine applied for an Italian passport. The rest of the family 


were citizens of the USA, so we went to have a family 
passport picture taken. My mother, Anna, did not get a return visa on her 
passport. (This would become a serious problem. She had to go through a 
lengthy process to obtain a visa allowing her to leave Italy.) Our relatives (my 
mother’s sister Rosa and her husband Biagio) had assured us that lands had 
been bought and the inheritance of three houses with land in the countryside 
made my father's dream about to come true. 

Uncle Biagio and Aunt Rosa should have written warning my parents 
that in fact they bought no land but used the money to live. Uncle Biagio had 
been let go by the firm where he was employed. The 
depression hit the USA hard and it also increased the 
chronic poverty in Sicily. Friends of my parents did not 
want them to leave. Many came trying to dissuade 
them. My father listened politely but alone and 
diligently pursued the last chance for his dream. And, at 
that time, the propaganda pictured Mussolini as a 
benevolent dictator. There was heavy censorship and 
political prisoners. If not a Fascist, then one was not in 
favor. Only when we were in Sicily did we realize how 
restrictive life was. 

The Italian consul for the Akron area was Mr. Mr. and Mrs. Gullia 
Gullia who had been an officer in the Italian Navy. He 
gave my father his name card with a message written on the back. “To Whom 
It May Concern. Give Mr. Baldassare Clemente all possible courtesies.” My 
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father had to use the card on two occasions, 1) not to have customs in Italy 
search our belongings and 2) to be allowed to register and keep the shotgun. 

Once everything was in order, we left Akron to be in Brooklyn with 
Uncle Sam and to visit the Ingoglias and the Artales. Our relatives were happy 
to see us but also saddened by our leaving the USA. I saw my Uncle Giuseppe 
for the first time and my many cousins. The Ingoglias had a laundry and made 
their deliveries by a horse drawn wagon. Food seemed plentiful. At Uncle 
Sam's we had seafood in the form of crabs a whole bushel full. Everyone and 
everything done had an aura of finality for we would not see each other again. 

It was May 1933 and we left the USA on the Italian ship the Vulcania. I 
remember going out to sea and viewing the Statue of Liberty fade out of sight. 

I had a sinking feeling that it was the last time that I would ever see the States. 

My father was in good spirits and excited about this historic moment in 
his life. We had a dining table to ourselves. Flowers adorned the center of the 
table, and they were from an unknown person. Later we learned that it was 
from Uncle Sam and Aunt Emily. The meals were excellent, and it seemed like 
a perpetual picnic. We attended all the meals even during the worst weather 
when most people were seasick. My brother, Jasper, could eat but the rest of us 
had something dry like crackers. My father's remedy was cheese, olives, and 
bread. The waiter was elated to have us always present. Once during a storm, 
the ship lurched in the large swells so much so that our chairs literally moved to 
the other side of the room. 

My father was in high spirits and made friends on board the ship easily. 
He was on his way and no longer a possibility but living in the reality of it. My 
mother also was caught up in the euphoria of this historical moment. It took 
about 10 days for our trip to Naples. On board, I got to play shuffleboard, and, 
in the evening, dad took us to the playroom to bet on the mechanical dog races. 
Father Marino's sister had a boutique on board the ship and dad and mother 
would visit at times with her. 

When we were anchored off the coast of the Azores Islands, many local 
vendors came aboard to sell fruit and goods. I believe they spoke Portuguese 
which was hard to understand. 

Dad prepared us for the arrival in Naples and our first day on Italian soil. 
There were many horse-drawn wagons and carriages. There were few motor 
cars. The streets were cobblestone. We went to a hotel for the night. Here dad 
had used the magical card of Mr. Gullia and no search was made of our 
belongings. A substantial tip was given and accepted gladly. At the hotel my 
dad made sure that we children were served bread that was white. We had not 
yet had the experience of whole wheat peasant bread. I am sure that our 
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feelings and how we reacted to the new environment were on my parents' 
minds. I remember that both parents were anxious that we would adjust in 
time. 

The next day we boarded a small ship which would take us to Palermo, 
Sicily. The night was a bit rough and none of us slept well. The morning was 
cool and abundant sunshine greeted us at the port. I heard a man on the dock 
shouting, “Badassano.” He was elderly, red faced, tall and seemed to stand out 
from those on the dock. This was Paolo LaBruzzo the olive merchant with 
whom my father and grandfather, Gaspare, worked in the olive business. Dad 
had written to him and felt that Paolo would help him in his new adventure. We 
were warmly greeted and introduced to him. We then stayed at his home for a 
few days before we went to Castelvetrano. Paolo brought my father and mother 
up to date on the political life of the country and mostly about the change in the 
economy of Sicily. Carmello was Paolo's son who also had a son Paolo who 
was 15-16 years old. I still correspond with Paolo the younger to this day. He 
gave up the olive business and became a schoolteacher. We were treated 
royally by the LaBruzzos. 

We left Palermo by train in the afternoon and arrived in Castelvetrano as 
the sky darkened with the ensuing night. My father had to declare his shotgun 
and again out came the magical calling card. Another tip and things were back 
to normal. Dad used USA currency for tips. Dad told them, which was the 
truth that we had a great number of trunks and valises because we were to be 
repatriated. Dad and mom secured our luggage and 
called for a carriage. Later a wagon brought our 
luggage. We were a bit frightened and my dad 
talked to us about the things he remembered all the 
way to Uncle Biagio and Aunt Rosa's house. We 
took a road up a hill from the station until we 
arrived at the road where there were two of Uncle 
Tommaso's houses. Then on to Via Victor 
Emmanuel, to the central piazza and then past the 
municipal building on to the road that goes to the 
Trinita. At the Church Dolorata, the carriage made 
a right turn ending nearby in a courtyard. 
=e It was now dark, and my mother went to the 

ef bas door, and it opened. Our relatives were alerted by 

Rose Artale and Biagio Maltese the sound of horse hooves. My mother was greeted 
enthusiastically and of course, this was my father's 

first time meeting them. We were slowly escorted into the room lit by a carbide 
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lamp. They did not have electricity in this home. Uncle Biagio, Aunt Rosa, 
and her children were all there: Giuseppe (Pino), Bartolomeo, Giovanina, 
Maria, and Vincenza. (Antoinette was married and not at the house.) Most of 
the evening was filled with exchanging news of relatives; how glad they were to 
see us; and most likely the usual nice things said of children. I remember 
feeling overwhelmed. 

It was late. I was put in an upper story bedroom. I know I was 
frightened because in the morning my cousin Giovanina came to wake me and I 
began to cry. My father and mother came. I told them that I wanted us to go 
back to the USA. What a problem I set up for my father and mother. They 
tried to reassure me that things were different, and time would help. What I 
was experiencing was temporary and once I saw everyone in daylight, I should 
begin to feel better. It was true that I really didn't see my relatives well the 
night before. 

The woman who was Uncle Tommaso's housekeeper was visited by my 
dad and me. She swore up and down that Uncle Tommaso left very little 
money and did not leave her secure. My father knew that she most likely 
absconded with artifacts and money and he told her so. She was frightened by 
what my dad would do and all he wanted from her was the truth. Little did dad 
know that shortly he would be up against the truth which would change his life 
dramatically. 

Within a few days, dad wanted to visit the lands at Porto Sarvo with Pino 
and his brother Bartolomeo. Dad was enjoying the feel of being on his land and 
cut wheat with a hand scythe. He stops for a moment, turned toward his 
nephews and said, “Let's go visit the bought lands.” Both young men paled and 
were speechless. I know that there was a moment of silence. Jasper was 
waiting to hear but there was only silence. Then almost inaudible, “Zio, there 
are no lands!” My father was in utter disbelief. He had just brought his whole 
family to Sicily and now the lands he needed to become a truck farmer vanished 
at that one moment. At first, he thought that they were in jest but their sincerity 
and pale, drawn countenance gave the moment a deadly reality. I know I had a 
sinking feeling and then my brother and I were not sure what was going to 
happen. Our day in the countryside came to an abrupt halt and we went back 
into town. My father told my mother. She was deeply hurt. They then faced 
Uncle Biagio and Aunt Rosa. 

They had lost their position with the establishment of the Principessa and 
used the land money. They never believed we would come, and they never 
wrote to warn us that transporting the family would be futile. These talks were 
private and my parents took consul and realized that it was not possible to stay 
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in Sicily. I believe that dad must have discussed this with his friend, Joe 
Spallino, and no doubt was able to find some information and support from the 
LaBruzzo family. 

I don't remember my parents ever discussing plans because there was no 
private place except bedtime. I can imagine the two bewildered at their well- 
thought-out plans coming to a dead stop. How to handle the relatives? Other 
friends helped and also lawyers. The decision was made to sell two houses and 
repair the third so we could live there and then rent it. My relatives were living. 
hand to mouth and depended on Uncle Biagio's two sons. The next decision 
was to sue Uncle Biagio for reparation since he had not bought the land. The 
third decision was to obtain a visa to allow my mother to return to the United 
States and a decision had to be made for us, the children. 

Jasper, already 17 years old, literally shared all the transactions that my 
mother and father were involved with. Jasper helped with the reconstruction of 
the house and with obtaining a visa for my mother. 

Augustine was with my mother and spent time with the daughters of 
Aunt Rosa. I don't recall any visible show of animosity, but I am sure it was 
kept below the surface. We were living in the same house and there was 
nowhere to go. It was a family problem and because my father realized the 
poverty that existed, he showed compassion. Other relatives could not 
understand why dad had not brought physical harm to my uncle and aunt. My 
father told them that was no way to solve a problem. It could be handled by the 
courts. 

Dad hired a mason, Gaspare, and they went to work fixing the house. 
Dad hired Pino to go to the seashore and bring beach sand so that the mason 
could incorporate it with the cement. The mason was a fine man. Dad and he 
got along well. Pino was a gem and dad liked him. Giovanina was a real nice 
woman. She was bright, cooperative and was the strength in the family. She 
seemed to run the affairs in the house very well. Once I saw her bathe her 
brother's back at the end of a hard day's work. They seemed compatible and 
seemed to enjoy their relationship. 

The court case came up and the judge ruled that all the properties and 
lands were to be surrendered to my father in reparation. The judge instructed 
my father to sign the new documents thus taking possession of Uncle Biagio's 
worldly properties. Dad turned to the judge and said, “Your Honor, I do not 
want this property. I wanted satisfaction from the wrong done to me and my 
family; a wrong that could have been avoided. I wish the court to divide the 
properties in half and give one portion to Giuseppe Maltese and the other half to 
Giovanina Maltese so that this will be their dowry. By their having property, 
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they will be free to marry.” The judge was moved and so were the lawyers, and 
dad was honored by them for his show of compassion and his magnificence. 
“One should do good in this world.” was a philosophy of my father. Giovanina 
and Giuseppe were so moved, no doubt to tears at their good fortune. Both 
realized that what my father did in that courtroom was far greater than what 
their parents had done for them. Both did marry and Pino told me that he came 
to respect my father highly for his foresight and unselfish act. I know my 
mother was with dad all the way in this decision. For my brother, sister, and 
myself, this example of my dad and mother branded our consciences for the rest 
of our lives. 


Life in Sicily was not just serious but there were also some happy 
moments for my parents and for us children. During the six months of our stay 
in Sicily, my parents enjoyed the companionship of friends and other relatives. 
The lands and property were put into the hands of a cousin, Baldassare 
Clemente, whose mother was Costanza. She suffered from osteoporosis—she 
was hunched over. He was an excellent farmer and my father felt good about 
this man. While there, Baldassare (cousin), invited the entire family to spend a 
few days at his country home, a place called Giallonghi. This area was north of 
Castelvetrano and very picturesque. Dad and mom looked forward to being in 
the country and reliving a life akin to their remembered childhood. Everyone 
was friendly. There was conversation and abundant food. Dad saw how well 
his cousin took care of his lands and he must have told his cousin about his loss 
of fortune. Dad knew that he could do as well as his cousin, if not better. Dad, 
to my recollection, never showed any visible depression. Somehow, he 
reconciled himself to the reality. I believe that with his cousins and friends, his 
stay in Sicily was most of the time a happy one. 

Our going to Marinella for a couple of weeks was a happy time. Fresh 
fish was abundant simply because this was a small fishing village. The beaches 
were sandy, and the fishermen were very friendly. 

On one of the feast days, dad took us to the beach and there were pifatas 
full of goodies. Blindfolded, one then tried to hit them and hopefully connect, 
crack it, and retrieve the goodies. It was fun to watch. On these feast days, 
Street vendors sold many things. Gelati, pine nuts, almonds, cicci, figurini, 
figs, and of course oranges were sold along with candies made of almond paste. 

I can still visualize in my mind dad and mother sharing the cooking. I 
can still smell the wonderful aroma of fish being pan-fried and such bantering 
of good humor and pleasantry while they cooked the fish and other additions 
such as potatoes, pasta, a fresh salad, and wonderful whole wheat bread. It 
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seemed like a symphony of sight, smell and taste concocted by my parents, food 
fit for a family cordoned by the straps of fidelity, solicitation, and a bond of 
unity. The adversity seemed to melt away and we were ready and willing to 
turn our lives into a new and hopeful future. All this during a period when the 
world was in the midst of the worst depression the world had ever known. 
Marinella was a nice quaint lively fishing village and it was our experience that 
as long as my father and mother were strong, things were going to be all right. 

During the evenings, after six or seven o'clock, the whole town left their 
homes and our parents took us for a walk. People were on the streets sauntering 
and making conversation with friends. My mother and father were never at a 
loss for conversation. Almost everything was open to discussion, however, no 
one cared to talk about politics. Often, I would find my father in the middle of 
the street or in the middle of the piazza deep in conversation about politics. No 
one ever questioned him. The carabinieri who knew me because of my 
association with their barber liked my father. They would kid him about some 
of my antics which they had enjoyed. 

One of our friends was in the dry goods business and our family visited 
often. My mother and Mrs. Gioia (a Clemente, distantly related to my father) 
were close and had a deep fondness for each other. My mother was invited to 
join Mrs. Gioia in the dry goods business. Mrs. Gioia showed mother how she 
bartered with her customers. Bartering allows the seller to always make a profit 
and the buyer left the store satisfied that the purchase price was considerably 
lower than the asking price. Every bolt of cloth had a code namely the 
wholesale price, the lowest one could go and make a decent profit and the 
asking price which could be anywhere from 200-400% above the wholesale 
price. Even for Mrs. Gioia, she had to barter with the wholesaler to get the best 
possible price. Since we knew early in our visit that we were leaving Sicily, no 
arrangement was made. However, my mother had money to buy into the 
business and form a partnership. If we had been able to stay in Sicily, Mother 
would have been financially independent. Life was unfair for my parents. 

They had the dream and then it was undone by the misplaced trust in her sister. 
Family can be deadly to one's destiny. Mom and dad must have had some 
stoicism as part of their personality, and they were not about to physically harm 
Uncle Biagio and Aunt Rosa. The court took care of their need for revenge and 
sweetened their future by the love and gratefulness of Giovanina and Giuseppe 
Maltese. Niece and nephew were ever grateful that fate smiled on them from 
the shadow of calamity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gioia had a daughter who was five years old. We played 
together whenever we visited. One time I overheard my mother and Mrs. Gioia 
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say that we played well and perhaps in the future we might be paired. I 
understood that the parents were making my choice for a future wife. The 
thought was very embarrassing and quite distasteful. I stayed away as much as 
possible—the weight of my parents making future decisions of this nature was 
intolerable. I must say that Maryann was pretty, and I liked her—but for others 
to know my inner feelings was disturbing. How did they know? 


Early one morning dad told us that the Maltese were going to take us to 
Porto Sarvo for a picnic. A kid goat was slaughtered and roasted over an open 
fire. The conversation was light, reminiscing and trying to get a clearer idea of 
what bad times had fallen on the Maltese. Uncle Biagio lost his employment by 
being arrogant with his employers. This loss of his occupation set into motion 
the events that then brought calamity to our family. An air of inquiry ensued 
and giving way to being empathetic with the Maltese's unfortunate turn of 
events. It was a veritable maelstrom of confusion trying to bring understanding 
out of the idiotic state of affairs—the Maltese never having the foresight nor the 
courage to write and forewarn my parents of their plight. I am sure my parents 
must have said between themselves, “How could they not tell us and put us all 
in jeopardy?” 

Not only did mom and dad have to ferret out the incongruity of the 
situation, but now our fate was being decided in a country run by a dictator. 
The fascists were not going to let us go easily. Yet, the fact we were 
repatriating may have allowed them to be less interfering in our daily life. To 
compound the confusion, my brother and sister confronted my parents with an 
ultimatum of their plans to return soon to the USA. I was too young to return 
and I did not want to hurt my parents. This added burden to my parents’ 
emotional life and gave them the incentive to take care of what was possible 
and prepare to return to the USA. The most pressing business was to leave the 
Maltese house. Immediately dad sold two of the inherited houses and repaired 
the larger house so that we could be alone as a family. 

Pino and Bartolomeo were hired to haul sand for the masonry and dad 
paid them well. The house was repaired, and an inside modern toilet bowl was 
installed. The water cistern was filled, and it was available from inside the 
kitchen. A new kitchen wood burning stove was also put in. The floors were to 
have new ceramic tiles. Dad took Jasper and me to the factory where they were 
made. We saw the workers make our tiles that would be shortly installed. The 
outside was furnished with a new coat of stucco. It was the best-looking house 
on the street. During the time of construction, we became friends with the 
shoemaker who lived directly across the street. The house repairs kept my 
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father and brother very busy. 

My father and mother were concerned with my feeling of being betrayed, 
for they had uprooted me and now I was in a country that was still in the 
nineteenth century. All was extremely unfamiliar, and the most aggravating 
feeling was with the language. My vocabulary was not sufficient. This added 
to my depression. Mom resorted to giving me cod liver oil to strengthen me. 
My father had the best solution. He had talked to a barber who was willing to 
apprentice me. My father explained to me that he was sorry how things had 
turned out, but he would do all he could to make things right, “Mette tutto 
accordo.” My father had never lied to me and so I went with him the next day 
to meet my boss. He was a likeable, fair, friendly man. To have an American 
boy seemed like the best advertisement. Many came by to see the new 
apprentice barber. Mr. Cusumano was good to me. He took me everywhere 
and was always thoughtful. My depression lifted within days, and I had my dad 
to be thankful. 

My mother was independent, and she went shopping alone or with my 
sister. Her sister, Rosa, thought that it was not proper for a woman to shop 
unescorted. There were times that Aunt Rosa enlisted my services to 
accompany her daughters. Mother reassured her sister that in the USA, women 
were freer and were not escorted for chores such as grocery shopping. 

One day, Jasper came home and announced that he was going to march in 
a parade. His newfound friends belonged to the Fascist party and they invited 
him. They had even supplied him with a uniform. My father was not overjoyed 
but let Jasper march and vent his youthful exuberance. Dad knew that Jasper 
was antifascist and was not worried that he would be influenced. I am sure for 
Jasper it was an existential moment of experience. Dad was so proud of his son 
and was not bashful in showing his full acceptance. Even though they often 
disagreed on political matters, never was the love of father denied. 

My father one day rented a car and a driver who took us to Palermo for a 
visit to the LaBruzzo family. The day was warm, clear and full of sun. The 
driver was friendly and comical. The road to Palermo went through several 
small villages. We went through Santa Ninfa, Gibellina, Alcamo, Partinico, 
Monreale, and eventually Palermo. Between Santa Ninfa and Gibellina, the 
road was narrow, and we passed many farms. Near Gibellina, a small hamlet, 
the driver slowed up and yelled to the field hands, “Is the mayor watching 
pigs?” The call was half humorous and cynical. The workers didn't even look. 
They just raised one hand in a gesture of “get lost.” 


The LaBruzzo family was generous and hospitable. The table was set for 
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supper, and they served antipasto of salami and bread. Paolo's (son of Carmelo 
LaBruzzo) daughter used her knife in a most sophisticated way which 
impressed me. Since then, I tried to cut in the same way. I was used to either 
picking up the salami by hand or by fork, chewing pieces off, a lesson in good 
table manners well learned. The main dish was fresh baked tuna. 

The trip was not just to visit and enjoy being with lifelong friends, but 
was also to confer on important matters concerning the debacle my parents 
found themselves in. Paolo embraced my father with filial affection. Paolo's 
father, Carmello, had hired my grandfather, Gaspare, to be his agricultural 
broker in the buying of olives from the various farmers in and around 
Castelvetrano. My father gave Paolo the respect and honor reserved for family 
and trusted friends. Paolo was most helpful in guiding my father and mother. 
Everything done to achieve reparation was to be legal and sophisticated and 
free of revenge. 

On our way back, dad and mom took us to the church at Monreale, a 
cathedral built by the Normans using Muslim workers who decorated the 
interior. The structure was begun 1171-1174 and completed by 1189. The 
cathedral was dedicated to the Assumption of the Virgin. It was richly 
endowed by the founder, King William II of Sicily. 

The main apse is dominated by a huge bust of Christ the All Ruler 
(Pantocrator), with the Virgin, Angels, the Apostles, and Saints below. The 
side wall was all done in mosaic depicting the history of the early church. This 
cathedral was a high spot of our stay in Sicily and to see the wonderful ancient 
works of art. 

Once the family situation was secure and we knew that all was done, then 
we prepared to return to the USA. The property was in new secure hands and 
Uncle Biagio and Aunt Rosa fared better than they feared. Their two older 
unmarried children now could get married. However, we now had to face an 
uncertain future in the USA. The world was still in a depression. 


In the meantime, mother was having trouble getting her visa. The fascist 
government was putting delaying actions which lengthened our stay. The house 
was ready, and we moved in. Dad and mom really enjoyed living in this new 
house, even though the whole summer was a nightmare as far as the visa was 
concerned. Sometime in the last part of August and early part of September, 
my mother and Jasper went to see the American consul in Naples. The consul 
told her that if she had the right name of the ocean liner, the date of departure 
and arrival in New York that he would see that the Italian government would 
give her a visa. Mother gave him all the information and it was accurate with a 
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telegraphed return affirmation from Washington DC. Not only had my mother 
remembered the above, but she also knew her serial number of her original 
immigration assignment (267). The consul then told her that she had to have 
evidence of self-support. She needed assurance of $5,000. My mother went to 
the lady's restroom and took from her corset $5,000. Apparently, this was how 
mother, and dad carried their money. The consul was surprised but satisfied. 
Within 24 hours, the telegram came from Washington DC with a new 
immigration number and a visa for 

her return with the rest of the family. “p= a 

We left Palermo for Naplesin 
November 1933, on the Vulcania. It 
was a warm November day when we 
were ready to embark on our return 
trip but again bureaucracy got in the 
way. The officials at the port of 
Naples told my father that he had to 
register my brother and me for their eae 
military draft. My father was furious __ hitps:/en.wikipedia.org/wiki/MS_Vuleania 
and told them that we boys were 
American citizens and in no way eligible for military service in the Italian 
army. The official replied that once an Italian, always one. My father gave in 
and registered us in the army. 

My mother had put all our personal documents in the top of one of the 
trunks. My brother had to hire a small boat and go to the boat carrying our 
luggage. He retrieved the papers and returned with them. When we were given 
our clearance papers, my father in a quiet triumphant way said, “You will never 
see these boys in the Italian army.” This was our last brush with bureaucracy in 
a totalitarian nation. My brother, during World War II, fought in Sicily and 
Italy in the USA army liberating Italy from the evil of Fascism. 

The ocean voyage was pleasant except for a couple of days of rain and 
heavy seas. Since we returned on the same ship, everything was familiar. Our 
arrival at the New York port was exhilarating because of the assurance of being 
in a country that was the land of opportunity. The morning was cold, and the 
weather was overcast with a few snowflakes. We arrived at Thanksgiving time 
and it seemed appropriate for us because we were very grateful. My mother 
was so moved that she kneeled to kiss the ground. She uttered the words terra 
santa [blessed land]. More than ever she felt fortunate to be back and 
immediately put into effect her application for citizenship. The next time she 
went to Italy in 1953, she was a citizen of the USA. 


_— Witanave Vabeania 
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A few days were spent in Brooklyn but as soon as we could arrange for 
our trunks to be sent to Akron, we left and lived with Uncle Tony at 335 Zeller 
Avenue. 

While in New York, my father visited the relatives, but more 
interestingly he visited his friend who had been a close companion. They had 
been carters, selling fruits and nuts when in season. Dad's friend Baresse had 
established an olive oil import company. He was doing well. He made an offer 
to my dad to come with him and stay in New York in the oil business. Dad told 
him that he appreciated the offer, but he wanted to return to Akron and begin 
life over. Dad really had no idea what the future held for him. Yes, the offer 
was from a dear friend, but he declined. I am sure he discussed this with my 
mother, but I don't really know her input. Later, my brother Jasper told me that 
dad's refusal was based on dad's notion that Baresse was connected to the 
Mafia—perhaps not the Mafia itself but held accountable to them. This was 
against my father's code of ethics and he stood by the uncertainty of the future 
as a better bed to sleep in. So, with this incident put behind him, we came back 
to Akron, Ohio. 

once we were settled at 335 Zellar Avenue, dad decided to visit his 
§ friends at the Quaker Oats Company and chat with 
3 them. News spread in the factory that Benny 
(Baldassare) was back. The workers and office 
personnel came to greet him and wondered what had 
happened. Mr. Anderson, the company's President 
came to see dad. Mr. Anderson was fond of dad and 
told him how glad he was to see him. Dad told him 
what happened in Sicily and now hoped that he 
could start life in the USA with his children in mind. 


335 Zeller Avenue, Akron, 


Ohio Mr. Anderson said, “When do you want to 
start work?” 
Dad said that he only came to visit some of his friends and was not 
asking for his job. 


Mr. Anderson replied, “I know that, but do you want your job back?” 

“Yes,” my father replied. 

“Well then go to personnel and they will give you a timecard so that you 
can start Monday.” Now mind you, this was 1933 and the country was in the 
worst depression ever and here dad was told to return to his old job. Dad had 
helped Mr. Anderson establish a vegetable garden and told him how to care for 
it and Mr. Anderson was grateful. 

Uncle Frank and Uncle Tony never lost their jobs with the Quaker Oats 
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Company during the depression. Mr. Anderson admired my dad and thought of 
him as one of the best employees. All the Clemente brothers were respected 
and highly admired by the Quaker Oats bosses. They could be trusted to do 
honest work and their reliability was exemplary. 

Moving back to 335 Zellar Avenue now proved to be too crowded and 
we had to start house hunting to find adequate housing for the five of us. My 
father did not want to go above $4,500. All the houses seen in this range 
needed some kind of repair. Also, my father insisted that the backyard be large 
enough for a garden. He frowned on property that only grew grass and flowers. 

We nearly bought a house on Salome off North Howard Street, but again 
the house needed repairs and the backyard was small. Eventually, my mother 
told my dad that he had put too tight restrictions on what to buy. Sometime in 
March or April of 1934 my mother and brother found a house on York Street. 
The house was built just prior to the depression for $12,500 and now the asking 
price was $6,000. My father was beside himself and again the cost was too 
much, and the backyard was too small. Yet the house was charming and was 
just right for our family size. I don't know what really changed my father's 
mind, but I am sure of one fact that since dad had had his chance of deciding on 
Sicily, mom then should have her turn at her choice of house. It was her turn— 
well dad collapsed and said, “OK, but how are you going to pay for it?” It so 
happened that dad and mother had Certificates of Deposit in the Akron Savings 
& Loan. My parents made a fair exchange—the house for the Certificates of 
Deposit. It was a cash deal. The house was a good deal and proved to be a 
point of pride for my father. 

Once the house on 345 East York Street was 
ours, we then needed furniture of which we had next to 
nothing. When a family shares a home with others, we 
have no real need for furniture. My parents only had 
their bedroom and kitchen articles. My sister, my 
brother, and I needed beds, dressers, and the other 
things to make our bedrooms livable. Sofa, chairs, 
tables for the living room and dining room were 
purchased. Pictures were bought and assigned a place 
on the room walls. The whole house had to be i 
furnished. This was done by June 1934 and we moved S E. 
in. 7 

Although we moved two blocks away from 
Zellar Avenue, the people on York Street were slightly more sophisticated and 
somewhat aloof. One woman thought my mother was Jewish, which was 


York Street, Akron, 
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considered bad, but once she found out that we were Italian, it was considered 
even worse. In time, these labels melted away because they realized that we 
were not what they imagined in their bigoted minds. 

Mother had her own home and was able to enjoy all that was her domain 
and not worry about a second family. She did not try to go to work. Dad was 
the sole provider and felt fortunate that he got his job back. We, the children, 
had our own rooms and were at liberty to do our personal things. My father 
was still disheartened by the sandy backyard. 

Dad was a helper on the truck at work and their job was to deliver goods 
and at times, take waste to the city dump. The waste consisted of floor 
sweepings and shell by-products of the grain processed into final cereal 
products. One day, my father told the driver, Fritz, to take a load of waste 
products to our backyard. After his day at work, dad would water the waste 
toppings to allow fermentation to take place. Then this was plowed into the 
ground. This natural fertilizer enriched the soil so that the sandy soil was a rich 
humus. This yard was now ready and able to do my father's bidding in growing 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers. It produced: tomato plants six feet high 
resulting in tomatoes six inches in diameter, celery, cabbage, lettuce, onions, 
peppers, and kohlrabi. He planted a peach tree that in time produced peaches. 
He also grew gourds, zucchinis, and fennel. Gourds were my least favorite 
vegetable because when fixed with spaghetti, the pieces looked slimy and tasted 
slimy to me, so that I would never eat them. 

My parents enjoyed the produce. My father was animated in his 
exploitation of the garden, since he was in his glory. What a passion he 
revealed when planning his garden. But what exhilaration when vegetables 
were ripe and a joy in their maturity and the actual preparation and the final act 
of eating them. This love of land and its products had been denied to my father 
in Sicily, but he left his hurt and disappointment behind him and savored the 
fruits of his labors. From 1934 to 1967, the year he died, he worked in his 
garden. 

I know that my mother was now able to govern her life around her 
immediate family. Also, there was more intimacy between my parents. There 
always is a restrictiveness when more than one family lives in a house. I am 
sure my Uncle Tony and Aunt Katie were glad to have their own home and 
experience the larger intimacy of one's own family with no restriction and 
constriction of activities. Uncle Tony was also a gardener and very good at it. 
Dad and his brother loved to exchange ideas and, at times, share the fruits of 
their gardens. 

Life eventually took on the routine of dad going to work, mother 
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preparing meals and shopping, and the children going to school. Jasper and 
Augustine went back to North High and I went to Jennings. 

The church (St. Martha) was closer, but no one was seriously active. My 
parents disliked Father Marino of Saint Anthony Church and they did not attend 
Saint Martha. Their brand of Catholicism was cultural. Catholic feast days 
were not just religious, but a firm part of the secular culture of being Italian. 

All the holy days were celebrated but going to church was not necessary. On 
examining this phenomenon, it came down to my parents being anticlerical. 
The celebration of holy days was devoid of their original religious origin. Even 
so, we all had a good and wonderful time. 

The internal structure of the family took shape. My father read the Italian 
paper, Di Progresso, and my brother Jasper loved politics and history and 
engaged my father in often heated discussions about world politics. They never 
seemed to agree and, at times, one or the other had to leave the table. These 
discussions usually took place after supper. These post prandial discussions 
were more often to entertain us with the early experiences of the family in 
Sicily, dad's youth, his mother, his father, and uncles. These stories are in this 
history depicting the life of our ancestors. 

One time, my father and brother got into a really serious argument over 
politics that dad took what Jasper was saying as a narcissistic blow and 
insensitive to dad's position as a parent. In a Sicilian family, parents had the 
last word. Well, it just didn't happen that way that night. Jasper left the house 
and disappeared. My mother was beside herself: Why couldn't my dad just see 
that it was youthful exuberance and not disrespect? Dad stayed unhappy and 
stood his ground. We had no idea where he was. My mother thought that he 
must have gone to one of our relatives. 

He did. Jasper went to Brooklyn, N.Y. to Uncle Salvatore and Aunt 
Emily's. The next day we received a phone call telling us Jasper had hitchhiked 
to Brooklyn. My father said, “Well, he can stay there.” My mother kept on 
working on my dad to soften his stand—there was Jittle chance of this 
happening. 

Jasper stayed in Brooklyn for about two months and then Uncle Salvatore 
talked with my dad and it was arranged for Jasper to return. Uncle Sal came 
with Jasper because both had had a similar experience with dad. They came by 
Greyhound bus and mother had cooked a nice meal for their arrival. We were 
all tense and hoped that reconciliation would take place. Jasper, I believe, was 
not sure, but my mother prevailed, especially since her son had returned. I 
always felt that my mother was what made it possible for my father to slacken 
his principles and accept his son back. Mind you, this episode did not change 
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each one in their basic ideas, they just were more careful not to let their feelings 
get out of hand. 

Once we sat down to eat and Uncle Sal told us about the funny 
experiences on the bus, I could see that dad mellowed and enjoyed the story 
telling. In a way, my father admired Jasper for standing up for himself. Jasper 
needed to be independent and develop his own person and have his own world 
view. For my father, the saving virtue was his ability to create some distance 
from his narcissistic needs and what the situation called for. I suspect Uncle Sal 
also got distance with this event because he was able to stand up to his brother 
and come out being admired. This was a jubilant evening and forgiveness 
reigned with a good smattering of redemption. Uncle Sal, Jasper, and my father 
came out of this experience as winners—it was close, but then it did allow me 
to later in life make my separation a little easier. 

After Sal left my father confessed to Jasper that the reason he argued 
with him was that he learned from him. The intimacy was somewhat uncanny. 
And yet, it was not surprising since my father never went to school, his children 
became his teachers. However, one taught but never in a disrespectful way. 
Familial honor had to be respected. I learned to approach my parents and 
especially my father in an educative mode—never confrontational. 


Jasper worked as a helper for Mr. Ralph Magno. Mr. Magno had a shoe 
repair shop on West Exchange near Iacomini's Restaurant. Ralph was the 
brother of Carl Magno, my Godfather. When Jasper was a senior at North 
High, I was a freshman at Jennings. Jasper was nineteen years old and he 
wanted my father to buy a car. Cars were not inexpensive, and dad stalled 
Jasper, but Jasper persisted. So, in 1935, my father bought a Studebaker sedan. 
Jasper was the only driver since my father felt he was too old to drive. I was 
yet too young. 

Our garage was at a right angle to the driveway so that you had to be 
careful entering the garage. It wasn't too much longer before Jasper hit the right 
side of the garage. This prompted my father to take off the doors and widen the 
garage opening. This did not satisfy my father's feeling of safety, so he decided 
to make the concrete apron larger so we could drive out of the driveway front 
first and not have to back up onto York Street. 

Jasper and I helped my father put in the new concrete apron. About an 
hour before we finished, dad turned to us and said, “The two of you can finish. 

I am going to cleanup and have a bath.” Jasper and I tried to persuade him to 
stay, but he insisted that we were competent, and he trusted that we would do a 
good job. I remarked, “I know why you are quitting; you want mommy to wash 
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your back!” He replied, “Mind your own business.” “Stay out of this kid, it is 
no affair of yours,” must have been what was on his mind. Jasper and I did 
finish. Also, of more significance was that dad had just given us his blessing. 
He respected us for our maturity and the: gift of being seen and admired as fully 
emancipated and free to be ourselves. As the years passed from this episode, I 
felt a tinge of remorse in making the remark, “You want mommy to wash your 
back,” as being inappropriate and an attempt to embarrass dad. My only 
consolation was that my father heard it as a smart remark and let me have my 
day, but his faith in us reigned above this adolescent idiocy. 

Having a car made it possible for my parents to be mobile and to go on 
trips and enjoy life after the awful time in Sicily. They visited relatives in 
Springfield, Illinois and took trips to New York. We went to Canada to see the 
Dionne Quintuplets, five girls born in 1934. We went to Callander, Ontario in 
1938 when they were four years old. They were darlings and attractive. We 
were only allowed to see them from a distance. The roads were not paved close 
to Callander and we feared for our tires. I had just gotten my driver's license 
and I was allowed to drive in Canada for a short distance. There were now two 
drivers and tension increased as to who would drive and who could have the 
car. 


It so happened that Jasper damaged the left front fender and my mother 
didn't want my father to know. She did not want to arouse dad's anger and she 
didn't want to get Jasper in trouble. So, we were able to get Mr. Alexander to 
pound out the fender and paint it before Jasper had to pick dad up from work 
that day. Jasper made sure that dad got into the front right seat without dad 
seeing the newly fixed fender. Jasper was successful in pulling the deception 
off. It was a tight situation and for the next few days dad never saw the left 
front fender. It was years later that dad was told. Dad did not easily accept 
faults in people and then my mother was so protective of us. Dad had long 
given up on using a strap to discipline, but the memory was there, and it took 
the place of the strap. Yet, mom was not taking chances. 


Sunday was the day that dad cooked and helped mother make homemade 
pasta. Sheets of dough were rolled out on the large table in the basement. 
(Note from Rebecca: There was a stove in the basement allowing for cooking 
during the heat of summer and used when making wine.) These sheets were cut 
into ribbons to be cooked and, at times, the ribbons were curled into ringlets. 
Gnocchi were fashioned by the twist of the fingers. It was a morning of busy 
activity and sauce was simmering on the stove. Sauce was always flavored 
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with some kind of meat such as meatballs, hare, and meat bones. This gave the 
tomato sauce a very tasteful addicting taste. When bread was just baked and 
tomato sauce ready, you would slice bread and cover it with tomato sauce. The 
gods never ate this well! 

At times, the cooked pasta was placed on a large wooden cutting board 
and everyone sat around it and pulled spaghetti to his area and ate. No plates 
were used. I always had a tough time with this, for I thought it was not 
sanitary. But for my mother and father it harkened back to Sicily, where this 
method was used to feed several people during harvest time. Nostalgia feeds 
the inner self and nurtures the person with a sense of continuity and renewal. I 
just thought it was not healthy because I had just learned about germ theory. 
My parents had never heard about germs. They were more interested in the 
continuity and passage of certain cultural habits. We were not deprived of the 
culture and I feel now that it was marvelous to experience it and now, later in 
life, to appreciate having been a part of it. 


The years before World War II were troublesome, for Hitler had come to 
power in Germany. It was now possible to fear a real tyrant on the world scene. 
Communism was also with us and seemed to touch the lives of people we knew 
who were attracted by the slogans. President Roosevelt was in power and he 
was slowly improving the lot of the American worker. We were always 
listening to the radio for news and entertainment. It was a crucial moment, 
September 1939, when Hitler invaded the Sudeten in Czechoslovakia. England 
and the Europeans seemed impotent and also the call for the USA was to be 
neutral. Life went on surrounded by the uncertainty of the future. Yet life had 
to go on. 


My parents were not movie buffs, simply because the stories seemed too 
frivolous. However, the radio was enjoyed by all. The radio was always on for 
background music, radio shows, and classical music programs. Life seemed to 
settle down into a rhythm of activities. Our family celebrated with Aunt Katie 
and Uncle Tony. We were over at their place often during the week and often 
we were together roasting meat over an open fire. My mother always took Aunt 
Katie shopping and they were very close. 

My mother at times would be upset with my dad because he told the story 
of how he decided which of the two he would marry. Aunt Katie, although 
younger than my mother, appeared older and he mentioned this often, “I want to 
marry the younger one.” For my mother, the story eventually became stale. 

My dad was most kind to Aunt Katie and most of the time feelings were 
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amicable. Uncle Tony was very quiet and during the holidays he would drink a 
little more than he should. It was during these moments that he told jokes and 
stories. 


Although the three brothers worked at the Quaker Oats Company and 
went to work together in our car and Uncle Frank's car, my father and Uncle 
Frank were competitive. Uncle Frank lived on Zellar Avenue across the street 
from Uncle Tony. I always felt that Uncle Frank wanted his own space and 
area of influence, but my father was seven years older. From all the past 
experiences they were close, but I am sure sibling rivalry was there. I always 
got the impression that my father expected some added reverence. My father 
was always liked by all and he treated this respect with equanimity (with 
composure). 


The energies of my parents now were in the stability of our nuclear 
family and the future for the children. Great emphasis was on Augustine and 
Jasper for they were moving into young adulthood. High school was paramount 
for both. Jasper finished high school in 1936 and work was not plentiful. He 
drove a delivery truck for Frank Spallino, who had a dry-cleaning business. 
Augustine, after graduation, went to work with the City Laundry where she 
sewed clothes. She then thought that she might become a secretary. She went 
to Hammel Business School for about a year. She was not happy with this. Her 
next place of employment was at Diamond Match in Wadsworth, Ohio. When 
the war broke out in 1941, she went to work for Goodyear Aerospace. 
Goodyear built the Navy fighter plane. 

My parents were very strict with Augustine's social life, but we boys had 
no restriction except to be law abiding. It was during these years that I was 
active in the Boy Scouts. My father did not quite understand this, but I 
explained to him this was a way to become Americanized. Our country was 
demilitarized, and no one imagined that World War II was just around the 
corner. 


While I was in high school, I told my parents about my desire to pursue a 
life of science, more precisely medicine. They told me not to mention it outside 
the family. One of our neighbors, Collins, found out and he would address me 
as Doctor. It was flattering, but one day my mother heard this, and she asked 
him not to do this again. She felt it was premature and God forbid if I never 
became one, then the shame would be a stigma. He did refrain from using 
Doctor as a form of address. 
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Jasper was going with a woman, Thelma, who I remember was from 
West Virginia. She came to Akron to work because our lend-lease program 
hired many who had not worked during the depression. Apparently, Jasper had 
become close and had given her a ring. My mother and father were not too 
happy with the caliber of this woman. I don't remember seeing much of her. 
However, my mother had a feeling that she was not suited for Jasper. Jasper 
was now in the military service and no doubt was corresponding with her. 
Somehow, my mother found out that Thelma was dating other men. To my 
mother this was an act of infidelity and a woman tarnished in character was not 
to ever be trusted. 

So, mom had me take her to Thelma's apartment and she told her that she 
was aware that Thelma was not true to her courtship with Jasper. Jasper was 
overseas fighting and might be killed; and Thelma was not true. I felt 
somewhat uncomfortable and I am sure Thelma was petrified. After the 
dressing down speech my mother said, “You do not deserve to wear my son's 
ring, so please give it to me.” Thelma did not answer, but she did take the 
diamond off her finger and gave it to my mother and said, “Sorry, Mrs. 
Clemente.” 

I gave my mother a silent standing ovation, for she was not going to let 
Jasper down by having him marry someone with little strength of character. I 
don't believe Thelma had ever met someone like my mother, who knew who 
she was—she was nobody's fool. Jasper must have been surprised to find out 
that his engagement was broken and surprised at my mother's audacity to look 
out for his interests. I cannot say that Jasper was ever in any real trouble, but 
my mother was his Joan of Arc and his champion. Once the war was over, my 
parents moved away from protecting him, he was on his own. 


Over the years my mother did not waste 
time. When all the house chores were over, and 
she sat down to relax with the radio, her hands 
were busy. She crocheted most of the time. She 
made eight bedspreads, one each for her daughters- 
in-law, Anita and Genevieve, one a piece for her 
granddaughters Margaret Ann, Bernadette, 
Rebecca, and Ann Marie, and two for her daughter 
Augustine. I can see her now in my mind's eye that steel hooked needle 
traveling quickly over her fingers making a fine design. 
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Every day was a feast day at supper, but somehow Sunday became really 
festive. We always had special meals which were started early in the morning, 
filling the house with aroma that literally brought the gods out of their heaven. 

I preferred the time we had a beef roast with potatoes simmering among the 
roast in the natural fats. We always had homemade bread and homemade wine. 
Pasta was with every meal and it was not the main dish. Anita asked me, early 
in our engagement, if we ate that way all the time and the answer was yes. Not 
only did dad have meat religiously throughout his whole life, he broke two eggs 
into a six-ounce glass of wine and swallowed it forthright. 


By the time the War started for us, Europe had been overrun by the 
Germans and their allies the Italians. Up until this time, dad seemed to wish 
Italy well, but realized that Mussolini had chosen the wrong side. Jasper was 
overseas and I had gotten into medical school at Ohio State University. At the 
time, I married Anita Lalli, June 10, 1944, dad had developed shoulder bursitis 
and was not able to work. He was then 64 years old, so they gave him a 
medical disability and he began to collect Social Security. He never looked for 
work anywhere, for he had worked hard all his life. So that from 1944 until his 
death in 1967 he was pensioned from the Quaker Oats Company and received 
Social Security all those twenty-three years. This left him to pursue his own 
wishes. The garden was paramount during the summer. The winters became 
time to read and do house chores helping my mother. For one who never did 
women's work he helped mom in almost everything she did. He always knew 
how to cook, but then did the washing of clothes etc. 


When I announced to my dad in winter of 1943 that I was going to marry 
Anita in 1944, he asked me to wait until Jasper returned 
from the War. My father made it clear to me that the first 
born was to marry first. I knew that, but I was not about to 
follow a cultural decorum that had no cultural value here in 
America. In Sicily, if | had gone ahead, the gossip would 
have been most unfavorable. This was not Sicily. I told 
my father that my marriage to Anita had nothing to do with 
who got married first. I was in love and believed my choice 
was right and that I was able to care for myself and Anita. 
The order of our birth was pure accident. 

Furthermore, my future life did not hinge on my 
father or my brother; I was an adult fully capable of taking 
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two committed persons who had given consensual permission for their union. It 
owed to no one and to no culture. It was a private matter. My needs could not 
wait any more than I could stop eating until my brother came home. I cared for 
my brother but in this case he had no say. I told my father that I loved him, but 
this was my private act and I would sustain whatever befell me. Seeing that I 
was determined, my father asked if I really was in love and I voiced the fact that 
I was. He then said all right and wished me the best. I really knew where dad 
was coming from, but this was no time to make him comfortable. During the 
years after my marriage be was most happy with Anita and realized that I had 
made the best decision for myself. After all we were taught to make our own 
independent decisions. 


Both parents were helpful to each other. My mother had not worked 
since our return from Sicily so she did the usual daily chores of shopping, 
cooking, and housekeeping. At first, my father was not one to enter into their 
domesticity since he tended to the garden and to some crafts. This was all right 
during the summer months, but then what replaces gardening during the winter 
months? They both still did some canning and always made wine in the autumn 
months. Reading was a passion and continued to be so. They exchanged books 
and maintained their lifelong friends. 


One friend, Mr. Crimi especially came to visit my parents and offered to 
float a loan to pay for my education at Ohio State. Dad and mother were moved 
but told Mr. Crimi that all my needs were taken care of by the government. Mr. 
Crimi had sponsored a nephew in Italy in the nephew's stay in medical school. 
Their lifelong Sicilian friends were always in touch with each other. Friends 
can make life most joyful and endearing. The Crimis, Vitales, Contis, 
Ventimiglias, D'Aguanos, Varvaros and the Lampasanas, along with his 
brothers were ever present. 

I had sent to dad and mother a couple of volumes in Italian of the Lives of 
Artists and Lives of Great Men from Italy while I was overseas. My father was 
overwhelmed, and he told me on my return to the USA that they were 
equivalent to a college education. He just read them over and over. Anita and I 
were sure that this was the greatest material gift that we had given to my 
parents. 


The War in Europe had come to an end in 1945. My brother was in 


France at that time, unscathed except he came down with malaria. He was 
promptly treated and cured. He met his future wife in Paris and became 
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engaged. Genevieve Figeac was a young Parisian who lived in a small town 
close to Paris. When Jasper was back in the states, he called for her. Her 
English was rudimentary and none of the family was able to speak French. 
They were married on March 4, 1946 with a reception held at my parent's 
home, at 345 East York Street. 

During the war years Jasper had money sent to my mother to save for 
him. This money was to be used by Jasper in his rehabilitation back into 
civilian life. However, on his return there was no money. (My father did not 
know these facts because 
my mother kept them 
from him.) My mother 
(unbeknownst to Jasper 
and others) had used it to 
buy a bedroom suite. 
Mom had no legal nor 
moral right to spend 
Jasper's money. (It is 
sad to realize that my 
mother would do what 
she did. Over the years I 
suspect that mom had the 
idea that we children 
were not separate entities 
and were to be subservient. We were there for her. She was too attached. Each 
of us had to find our own way to detach from her.) This ill-fated situation, no 
doubt, added to the stress of the difference in language spoken and other 
cultural differences. This certainly made Jasper's and Genevieve's lives 
difficult immediately after they married. Without the monetary resources to 
live alone, they moved in with mom, dad, and my sister— rent free. The 
bedroom suite became their wedding gift. 

I am sure these early months before Jasper and Genevieve went to their 
own apartment were chaotic, so chaotic, that these experiences had a profound 
effect on how they saw our parents. Jasper said, “What can I do, it's my 
mother?” Genevieve was hurt and no doubt troubled by this initial experience, 
and I am sure that it deeply affected her. 

Jasper went to work at the Quaker Oats Company and attended the 
University of Akron. After one and a half years, they took a leave of absence 
and went to France. In October of 1948, Anita and I, with our son John, went to 
Paris from Vienna where I was stationed. Jasper was going to the University of 
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Sorbonne where he studied history, economics, and the French language. 

We visited there for a week. The house was cold because fuel was 
scarce. Anita and I slept in our clothes. John came down with diarrhea. 

During that time, we did see Notre Dame, Sacré Coeur, the Louvre, and the 
Sorbonne. The parks were lovely. 

Genevieve was pregnant with Margaret-Ann who was born in France on 
June 16, 1949. Jasper returned that year to finish at Akron University and 
return to work at the Quaker Oats Company. My father thought that my brother 
would have a job for life. My brother and his wife had other plans. During this 
time, Jasper was President of the union and he became enamored with the labor 
movement. He successfully ran a strike. The President of Quaker Oats 
congratulated him for running an honest strike and successful negotiations. 

Sometime in 1950-1951, he bought a house in Cuyahoga Falls on 10th 
Street and Lincoln. He was not too happy being a laborer and his wife 
encouraged him to take a government examination at the U.S. Post Office. He 
obtained one of the three highest scores on the examination. He was offered a 
scholarship to Oxford, England to study the field of economics. My father and 
mother thought that it would be risky to give up his job at Quaker Oats, But the 
future was promising, so Jasper sold his house, packed up, and went to Oxford 
University in England. Genevieve with Margaret-Ann went to France to be 
with her mother. The year went well, and they were all back in Akron in 1952. 

Jasper on his return worked a short time at Quaker Oats, but soon he 
applied to be a Field Agent for the Labor Department and us was hired. Fora 
short period, he worked in a Field Office out : 
of Cleveland, but soon was transferred to 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Genevieve was pregnant with 
Elizabeth, who was born hydrocephalic. 
Elizabeth was a sweet child. Genevieve, 
although saddened by the physical condition ‘ 
of this child, was a good mother to her and Bernadette and Margaret: “Ann, 1971 
Margaret-Ann. Elizabeth died in Grand 
Rapids. Anita, dad, and mother along with Uncle Frank, Aunt Vita, Uncle 
Tony, Aunt Katie, and I attended the funeral. It is always heart wrenching to 
lose a loved one, no matter the situation. 

Several years later Bernadette was born to Jasper and Genevieve on 
October 14, 1958, in Paris, France. 

Shortly after the death of Elizabeth, Jasper moved to Petoskey, Michigan. 
He decided to apply for a position in the Department of Labor in Washington, 
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DC. There was a delay in employment but the Undersecretary of Labor, Lodge, 
found his file and was sure that he was the man they were looking for. 

Now my father and mother were the proudest parents. Somehow my 
father found solace that his first born would be an influential person, high in 
government. The idea of the Quaker Oats being the place for a steady job faded 
into the background. 


In 1950, Augustine met Dominic 
Santoro, who was a friend of Bob Bend in the 
Army. Bob's sister knew Augustine and 
through this mutual friendship, they became 
engaged and married. After the war, Augustine 
worked at Alsco for about ten years. They 
lived with my parents until the death of my 
father. I was never able to understand why they 
had not lived on their own. Apparently, the two 

couples found it to be economical, especially 
Dome Sanigie eae AUeusOne since dad and mom did not have the best 
Clemente, 1950 ‘ : 
pension program. Jasper and I were still 
training and strengthening our potential future. 
We were not in any decent financial position. Things did work out and I don't 
remember any wrangling. The only bone of contention I recall was that dad 
was not happy with Dominic because he smoked. Dad thought this was a dirty 
habit. In the end, Dominic died, in 1984, of cancer of the esophagus. 


During the period of the 
1950s dad made many baskets 
(some are still in the family). He 
helped my mother with the 
washing of clothes. He even 
learned to iron—but not shirts. 
He was a big help to my mother. 
About twice a week he played 
Briscola, a card game, with his 
brothers, Frank and Tony. They 
were half-brothers, but they 
looked up to my dad for dad did 
not marry until he was 33 years 
old, making sure the family was 


Baldassare Clemente, seated. Left to right 
Francesco Clemente, Salvatore Clemente and 
Antonino Clemente, about 1950 
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properly settled. 

Life for my parents took on a routine which was pleasant and without any 
large responsibilities—daily chores filled their lives and there were now no 
large scenarios to be involved in. Augustine and Dominic were ever present, 
and my brother and Genevieve visited. 

My parents were sad when Jasper, Genevieve, and family left Akron and 
went to Grand Rapids. My father did not like them to be far away, but Jasper's 
occupation was not feasible in Akron. Then in 1962, Jasper left Michigan for 
Washington, DC to work. It is in the Washington DC area (Kensington) where 
they have spent their lives. 


Father and mother looked forward to me establishing my private practice 
and moving into my first house on 33 Borton Avenue. Mother had larger than 
life expectations for me, but then the reality of seeing what is realistically 
involved took hold. 

I was settled in Akron, so my family was in constant touch. We visited at 
least once a week. Anita and my family 
grew: John David (December 18, 1946), Aik 
Rebecca (October 30, 1949), Anna Marie iM () | ae, 
(April 9, 1952), Marc Gennaro (November TPL A 
12, 1953), Gregory Baldassare (March 2, Og 
1955), and Martha, (February 21, 1956). =, 
(Martha was a stillbirth, a most unhappy day, 
for she was a pretty child and to me looked 
like Marc as a baby.) All of us went visiting 
and filled the house with noisy activities. 
Some holidays were celebrated with my 
parents, however, once we moved into 33 
Borton Avenue in 1953, Anita arranged for the parents to celebrate holidays 
with us. 
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Highlights were the time we went to my dad's to make wine: grinding the 
grapes, pressing the must, and then pouring the juice into a large barrel. Dad 
made Sicilian pizza and cooked sausage. During the summer months we got 
together to roast steaks and have a hearty meal. The steaks were basted with 
oil, garlic, basil, and mint, which gave the steaks a very exotic taste. Wine and 
beer were always available. No one ever got drunk. Sometimes Uncle Frank 
and Aunt Vita were there—Uncle Tony and Aunt Katie were ever present. No 
feast was complete in these early days unless it was celebrated by both families. 
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By 1953, my father was receiving news that the lands he left in the care 
of his cousin Baldassare, son of Aunt Costanza, were left fallow. He had not 
tilled the land nor seeded it. Also, he left the fruit trees without care and 
pruning. My father kept the property thinking that perhaps one of us would use 
it later in life. My thought was that dad could not let this property go—simply 
it was his mother's dowry and part from his Uncle Tommaso, brother of his 
mother. Emotional bonds do not loosen easily. 

This news hurt dad. He and mother decided after much agony that none 
of us had any real interest, so they decided to sell the house and land. My 
mother and sister went to Sicily to sell the property. Once they sold the 
property, they would use the money for a vacation in Italy. Some money was 
used to buy gold jewelry. 

When my mother and sister were in Palermo, Sicily, they went to the 
LaBruzzo family for guidance. Of course, they were welcomed. Paolo 
LaBruzzo had his lawyers guide my mother in doing the transactions legally. 

The other problem facing my mother was that the cousin who tended the 
property wanted to buy it. His buying price was ridiculously low and then he 
thought since he was family that my mother would sell to him. Without his 
knowledge, with the help of the LaBruzzo family, buyers were found, and the 
house and land were sold at market prices. It was a shock to Baldassare (a 
cousin) to find out that he was not favored. My mother told him that he had not 
used the land properly and that his rental accounts were faulty. She did not 
threaten a suit in a court of law but was happy to tell him what was done was 
business, not family charity. 

While in Castelvetrano, mother visited all the nephews and nieces and 
their families. Then she and Augustine went to Palermo for their last visit with 
the LaBruzzos. The LaBruzzos and the Clemente family had a long history. 
Grandfather Gaspare was an agricultural broker who was the agent in olives for 
the great-grandfather of Paolo Carmelo. Paolo left the olive business and 
became an elementary school teacher. 

Mother and Augustine went to Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Florence, and 
Milan and had a wonderful time. Genoa was impressive because of the above 
ground tombs in the main cemetery. In Sicily, they went to Taormina, Catania, 
and went by train across to Italy from Messina. They had a very good and 
instructive trip. My mother deserved the trip because she had sacrificed much, 
and this was a just reward. 

The voyage back was from Naples on the Saturnia, sister ship to the 
Vulcania (we had gone to Sicily on the Vulcania in 1933). 
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My mom and dad also enjoyed playing Briscola. My mother won often. 
My dad would say, “You cheated!” My mother replied, “How is that possible, 
since I shuffle the cards right in front of you?” They both, I am sure, loved the 
skirmish. 

My mother watched T.V. soap operas and if my Aunt Katie or mother 
missed a program, they would fill each other in on the story. My mother and 
Aunt Katie were inseparable, phoning daily and even walking the two blocks to 
personally visit each other. 

There was always that maternal approach from Anna to Katie because 
Anna was 14 years her senior—even though they were sisters. There was 
Anna, ever to guide, support and ever the heir to Katie's love and admiration. 
Anna could do no fault, but, at times, one sensed an impish, subtle rebellion. 
There was never any rupture of any degree in their relationship. They shopped 
together and often recounted events from their lives. 

My mother kept an ongoing letter correspondence with her other sister 
and nephews and nieces. The trouble in Sicily was put aside and life with the 
relatives had to find its resting place of peace and concern. 


To go back to the War years, my Uncle Salvatore came with his son, 
Jasper, to work in one of the factories. He had gotten tired of being a barber in 
Brooklyn and wanted to make some extra money. He lived with dad and mom 
for the duration and he was a very humorous man. My father was happy to 
have his brother with him. At war's end, he went back to New York. When his 
son, Peter moved to Miami, Florida, they moved close by. Jasper, his oldest 
son, came back from the service suffering from depression. He eventually got 
better with treatment and married Jean Biddinger. Jasper met her when he was 
at my parent's house. The Biddingers were neighbors who lived on the corner 
of East York Street and Marview, across the street from my dad's house. Jasper 
(cousin) eventually went to work in Detroit, Michigan as a Bacteriologist for 
the Environmental Government Program. He later moved to Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, where he now lives. 

On Wednesday, most physicians worked half a day, so I would often 
leave my office at noon and have lunch with my father and mother. Dad saved 
the best from his garden, kohlrabi, tomatoes, and lettuce. Homemade bread was 
always present. Here, I was able to talk and learn a great deal about the family. 
Dad loved to tell stories about his family, especially about his Uncle Ned and 
about his father, Gaspare. It was at this juncture that I began to tape 
conversations with dad. I borrowed a tape machine from a friend and 
accumulated firsthand accounts, not only from dad, but also from my mother. 
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I am very glad that I had those visits, for they are to be cherished. I must 
add that I also spent luncheons with my in-laws, the Lallis. They often were 
curious about my work as a physician and I told them about interesting patients 
and in this way, they came to understand what I did. I know that both parents 
were proud and relished in knowing that I had achieved my dream. I was happy 
that I was able to bring a sense of pride to my parents and to Luigi and Maria 
Lalli. Even my Uncle Frank, who, in retirement worked at Saint Thomas, 
would tell others that I was his son. When I was paged on the loudspeaker 
people would ask him if I was his son. He would reply, “Yes.” Later he told 
me this and felt guilty about possessing me. I told him that it was all right to 
say I was his son as long as it made him feel a sense of family pride. He 
thanked me for this. I liked my Uncle Frank. 

In 1959, I left Akron to go to Ann Arbor, Michigan to train as a 
psychiatrist. My parents were unable to believe that I would leave a successful 
medical practice and train an additional three years. Eventually, they were able 
to accept this move. They realized that it was something central to my wishes. 
They had ventured on a dream in 1933 and once this was understood, they 
encouraged me to do what was my destiny. My mother philosophically would 
bow to what was fated and what our destiny was. However, for her it had a 
mythical quality. Dad was not so inclined, but he would eventually accept the 
opportunities and the realities of the day. 

Once we settled into a new house in Ann Arbor, they visited us and were 
pleased that we were very comfortable and that I was doing well. Three years 
passed, and I moved the family back to Akron in 1962. 


Mother was a religious woman who said her rosary every day and 
depended on the supernatural forces which she believed were a living reality. 
In conversation, it came out that my mother not only said the rosary as a pious 
act, but she also petitioned the Blessed Virgin to let her be sick for three days 
and then die. I don't remember my father with rosary beads. He read the Bible 
three times and he was able to repeat the stories to us and to anyone who cared 
to listen. All the nephews and nieces were his audience. He never neglected 
telling about his father and uncles. Often, he told them stories about his early 
life. The relatives never seemed to get enough. My father had assumed the role 
of patriarch—tuler of the family. 


When dad was 75 years old, he developed cancer of the sigmoid colon, 


which was easily resected with an end to end anastomosis. Dr. Anastasius 
Kyriakides performed the surgery. Dad was not going to have the surgery 
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because he did not want a bag attached to a colostomy. After much wrangling 
and my insistence, he accepted what was told to him were the facts; and that no 
colostomy would be needed. He went through the surgery well and lived 
twelve more years in comfort. He lived long enough to see my brother 
successful and my sister as a nurse; and to see me also in the work I loved best. 

Shortly before my mother died, she told me that now that all of her 
children were settled, she could die and be happy. She had done her best. 
However, she added that there were times in our adolescence when we were a 
struggle and her statement in replying was, “I know what you children did then 
will be done to you by your children and this thought leaves me with a sense of 
satisfaction.” I know that my mother carried the weight, not only of our family 
problems, but also of her sister's family, Aunt Katie. (A daughter of Aunt Katie 
in 1946 had a child out of wedlock and my mother stood by them. This secret 
was so tightly held that it only became known to the rest of the family in 1991- 
1992.). 


I returned to Akron to open a practice in Psychiatry in June 1962. Life 
with my parents was back to being close and enjoying our closeness. I rented a 
house on Mineola. At times, my mother would sit with the children. On one 
occasion, when I drove her home, she was anxious to talk to me about a 
pressing matter. She had thought that since I was established and financially 
secure and that Jasper was also secure that she wondered what my thoughts 
were if she changed her will. She wanted to leave the house to Augustine. I 
was not in favor of this change, since inheriting to me was not based on success 
in life. It represented giving the last measure of a parent's love and 
unconditional acceptance of your children. I was fully aware of why she 
wanted to do this. She wanted to repay Augustine for helping them in their old 
age by living with them. I told my mother that was true, but that dad and 
mother had also done a lot for them and my idea of what inheritance meant was 
still an act of equal love for all the children. She said that she would not change 
the will and was glad that she had talked to me about it. 

In April of 1963, we moved into Thorndale Drive and we celebrated 
Easter and Gregory's first communion. It was then that mother made her 
thanksgiving statement that all was well with her children so that she could die 


happy. 
I was summoned by my sister that mother was having difficulty with 


breathing. I went immediately to my mother's bedside and after listening to her 
chest, I knew she was in heart failure! I called an ambulance and took her to 
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Saint Thomas Hospital. Dr. Pierce Ormond was called, and he told me that 
mother had a serious heart attack. She was in an oxygen tent. We realized that 
this was a massive attack and she was not expected to live. My brother was 
called and told of the severity and that mother would not last long. 

My father, Aunt Katie, Uncle Tony, Augustine, Anita, and I were in the 
room when mother wanted to say good-bye to all of us. We were giving the 
comfort, but what happened was her saying to us, “Don't worry about me. I am 
all right. All of you are sad, but don't feel sorry for me. Do not give a thought 
to me, I have lived the best I could.” She then gave her sister a hug and a kiss, 
then Uncle Tony, Augustine, Anita, and me. Then, what seemed an eternity, 
my father drawing close to the bed and crying and my mother comforting with 
words that all will be well and then she said, “I love you,” and my father in his 
agony and despair in his immediate loss said, “I love you.” It was moments 
later that my mother died peacefully. This was a gracious beautiful acceptance 
of life's rewards. She died with the love of family and with family secure at her 
side. 

These words depicting my mother's death are the most difficult in this 
work of memory—a finality never sought, but often revisited. 


Jasper and Genevieve arrived shortly after my mother's death. He was 
devastated by her death. He was her right arm in many matters, and she loved 
him dearly. I believe he was in her prayers more than any of the rest of us. 
Mother died on June 2, 1963 at 9:00 PM. She died of a myocardial infarction 
of the anterior wall of the heart. Today, she would have been a candidate for a 
coronary bypass. Life is what it is, and we all must expect no more nor less. 

In my mother's thought, this was her destiny, her fate, and she 
unflinchingly accepted it. Her death was a great sorrow, but her dignity and 
acceptance of reality gave us an inheritance, an example of dying with grace. 
Mother was buried in Holy Cross Cemetery. 

Days after the funeral, the household at 345 East York Street was in 
sadness as any family is after a death when a major player of the family is no 
longer present. When I visited him, my father would always remind me that I 
lost my mother. He probably was mentally rehearsing the loss of his mother 
when he was three years old. This occurred more than once. | realized that he 
was not able to tell me that he lost his wife. I told him that I would handle my 
loss, but when would he take care of his loss? I said, “Dad, you have lost your 
wife and it must be lonely at night when you know she will not be with you. 
Let's talk about your wife.” Our conversation came around to what kind of 
husband he was, and I had the chance to explore how they handled their money. 
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They had a Post Office savings, which was taken care of by my mother, but, at 
times, money was needed. My mother was afraid to tell him when she took 
money because he would get upset. 

I said, “Dad, you were hard on her, so she used her own discretion as to 
how to manage the funds.” My dad asked, “Is there any money in the Post 
Office?” I said, “No.” 

“How did she spend it?” 

“Well, dad, she used it for the family, Uncle Tony, and others in need.” 
My mother was thoughtful of others and of dad. 

In realizing this, he said, “If she did good, then it is all right. She was a 
good woman.” After that, he then was able to face the rest of his life with a 
loving picture of his wife, Anna. 

The death scene was treasured by all. I believe this imprinted on my 
father a realization that he was a very fortunate man to have had such a 
beautiful, loving, and loyal companion. Dad lived with this thought and I am 
sure that this love of mother was always with him as a source of comfort, 
security, and soul satisfying. It was felt throughout his being. 


Life had to go on and dad was active as ever in his garden. Tender care 
was always there and as each vegetable product came to ripeness, he was in his 
glory. As anyone knows, gardens tend to produce at a rate that one family finds 
it hard to consume it all. So, he found that neighbors were eager to help. Next 
door neighbors, the Donohoes and the Denholms, were always recipients. 
Later, a young family moved in and they also were receivers of garden 
products. The garden made his mourning more endurable. Often, he would 
remark that mother liked this or that vegetable. 

In the next month or so, a stone monument was placed over the burial 
site. The name Clemente blazoned across the top and the message Kyrie 
Eleison (Lord have mercy). The Kyrie, in my mind brought into thought the 
vision of the Jews in captivity yearning for their homeland. My mother hope to 
find herself at home with God, so it seemed a fitting prayer to ask God to be 
kind and rewarding. My father was pleased with the stone—I have visited this 
place and remember. 


When dad was 85 years old, I invited him to celebrate and he was being a 
bit crusty. Why would he want to celebrate, he was old and what was so great 
about that? Well, we managed to get him to go to the smorgasbord restaurant in 
Canton. He was more comfortable there. So, the family, along with Uncle 
Tony's family went to Canton. I believe my Uncle Salvatore went with us too. 
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My father had a very good time. Going out to a restaurant for my dad was an 
extravagance he did not need. A meal at home was the only proper place to 
cherish a meal. 


The last years of his life were comfortable. 
He gardened in the summer and in the winter, he 
wove (hooked) rugs and read. Many friends who 
have these rugs cherish them. 

The Piazza family, after the death of their 
parents, adopted my father. They had him over 
often and then visited him. It was a most happy turn 

) of events. In these last years he was pampered like 
aiihee had done and he was most grateful, and no doubt life was again 
comfortable. 

Dad was healthy most of his life and he seemed indestructible. But, in 
August we all thought that perhaps his prostate was enlarged. On closer 
examination, it was clear that he was jaundiced. A work-up revealed that it was 
his gallbladder. During his x-ray tests Jasper and I talked with him. Dad said 
that he should have died before, but that he must have been thick-skinned like 
an elephant. Too tough to die—what was God waiting for? The consensus was 
to catheterize him and worry about the prostate later. Tass Kyriakides”’ was the 
surgeon and he went ahead with the gallbladder surgery. No more than an hour 
transpired when Tass came out of surgery with tears in his eyes—I knew then 
that dad was not operable. The cancer of twelve years ago had found its way to 
the liver and gallbladder. What surprised Tass was the health of my father's 
arteries. They were supple and not touched by arteriosclerosis. The news was 
bad and now we had to face my father with what happened. At first, we 
thought we would not tell him the whole story, but we did let him know that it 
was a different surgery and it would take time to heal. 

Once, after the surgery, he had a tube from the stomach to alleviate 
distention. He was not very comfortable. Uncle Frank visited often, keeping 
dad company. Uncle Tony and Aunt Katie were there often. I went whenever I 
could. Augustine, Dominic and Anita were there as often as possible. My Aunt 
Emily and Uncle Salvatore came prior to my father's death and they spent some 
time with him. 

In a moment of relaxation, my father addressed Jasper, Augustine, and 
me with the designation of Tu siete christiani —meaning that we were 
Christians, which translates into you are fine human beings. This is the highest 


9 Dr. Anastasius Kyriakides 
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praise a parent can bestow on a child—this is unconditional love—that we 
received from both parents. One's own life becomes more bearable if one's 
parents give their life in love and unrestricted approval. In this way children are 
blessed by their parents. At the end of my father's life, he again, as he had often 
done, gave us this blessing—Tu siete christiani. 


On the night of his death, I realized that he was restless, so I had Tass 
order some phenobarbital, which seemed to help. It was close to 10 PM when I 
noticed that he was awakening from his sleep, but very restless. He brought up 
copious amounts of clear red blood and at that moment, I was aware that he was 
bleeding to death. Within a couple of minutes, there was no blood, but dad had 
just died in my arms. He was at peace and no longer in pain. If he had not bled 
to death, he would have had a very painful death because he could have lived at 
least a month. Providence and nature were kind. The cancer eroded a large 
gastric vessel and brought his suffering to an end and thus an end to a long life 
of high adventure. Dad died on August 31, 1967. 

Coming to the end of this memorial to the life of my parents and the lives 
of their parents and relatives is sad for me. Happy to have written all that is 
here, but now I must let go and say good-bye. I lived with all my relatives and 
they live in me; and now I hope that those who come after me will come to 
know and relish the adventures of those who lived before us and who had the 
courage to live life and who gave life so that we live. We are alive and live 
because of our great friends—our relatives. 


Baldassare and Anna 
Clemente, 1941 
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Note: Rebecca Clemente, November 10, 2021 
Over the years we have been curious about this story. | wrote to the British Royal Archives to 
see if they had any additional information. Here is that exchange: 


On Tue, Sep 14, 2021, at 5:20 AM Royal Archives Enquiries <RoyalArchives@royal.uk> wrote: 
Dear Rebecca Clemente, 


Thank you for your enquiry regarding your family story about Queen Victoria stopping in Sicily 
and meeting Vincenzo Arcado. I have looked at various records and indexes but have not found 
any reference to Vincenzo Arcado in the Royal Archives. Nor have I found any reference to 
Queen Victoria having visited Sicily. She visited Italy on a number of occasions (Florence twice 
and Baveno), but not Sicily, as far as I can ascertain. I have, however, found the following entry 
in Queen Victoria’s journal from 30" July 1890: 


‘Had a letter from Vicky from Empidocle in Sicily, where they had had to put in. They had had 
a dreadful passage & had also had to put in on the African coast for shelter.’ [They were sailing 
from Gibraltar. | 


‘Vicky’ (or Victoria) was Queen Victoria’s eldest child. Victoria had briefly been the German 
Empress and Queen of Prussia, before her husband’s death in 1888, when she became known as 
the Empress Frederick. Perhaps your family story could relate to this Queen Victoria, rather than 
Victoria and Albert? I have looked at Vicky’s letters to Queen Victoria around this date, 
including one dated 28 July, from ‘Past Empedocle’, but unfortunately they do not provide any 
more information about the stop in Sicily or mention Vincenzo Arcado. 


I am sorry we have not been able to confirm your family story. 


Yours sincerely, 


Sarah Mitchell 


Sarah Mitchell | Research Room and Enquiries Assistant 
Royal Archives | Private Secretary's Office 
sarah.mitchell@royal.uk 

Windsor Castle, Windsor, SL4 1NJ 


www.royal.uk 


From: Rebecca Clemente <rclemente1000@gmail.com> 

Sent: 14 September 2021 13:25 

To: Royal Archives Enquiries <RoyalArchives@royal.uk> 

Subject: Re: ENQ51251 - Rebecca Clemente - New submission on HubSpot Form "Contact the 
Royal Archives team" - Vincenzo Arcado 


Ms. Sarah Mitchell, 

Thank you for the information. Would there be any evidence that a pension was provided for 
Vincenzo Arcado? He was said to have received one as well as a shotgun and when the Queen 
died a sword and uniform was sent to him along with a letter. Were things like this noted in a 
financial ledger? 

I so appreciate how your research has shed some light on this family story. It has always 
been viewed in a positive way. But this also illustrates how over the years stories are changed. 
We have enjoyed the adventure of it but now have a new way to view it. 


Many thanks! 
Becky 
Sarah Mitchell <sarah.mitchell@royal.uk> Sep 21, 
2021, 3:58 
AM 
to me 
Dear Becky, 


If Vincenzo Arcado had been granted a pension there should have been paperwork related to it in 
the Privy Purse records, which we have in the Royal Archives for the Victorian period. These 
have been indexed, but unfortunately his name does not appear in any of our indexes, so I am 
afraid I cannot provide you with any information about a pension or the other gifts you 
mentioned. 


Yours sincerely, 


Sarah 
Rebecca Clemente <rclemente1000@gmail.com> Sep 24, 
2021, 11223 
AM 
to Sarah 
Sarah, 


Thank you for the additional information. Puzzling for the family since Vincenzo 
takes his relative to court to sue for the lost pension. Wins his case and uses the 
money to buy land and plant a vineyard. Most likely | will need to find someone in Sicily 
who may be able to help with whatever court records may have been archived...or it just 
lives as a pleasant family story (with little foundation)...oh family lore!! 


Again, many thanks for your searching the archival records! 
Becky 


Side note from working with genealogical records: It is possible my dad did not have Vincenzo’s 
last name correct. As | go through the marriage, birth, and death records | do not see the name 
“Arcado” | do see several listings for “Accardo”. As of the date of this writing | have not found 
the family relation to gain an idea of how old Vincenzo was when this happened. Or know if 
the last name is spelled differently. Knowing his correct name and approximate time frame 
may allow an exploration of court records from that time period. 


